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GOODS FOR EXPORT 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in this paper should not 
be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for 
export 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Consequent. on further paper rationing, new subscribers cannot 
be accepted until further notice. Any applications will be put on 
a waiting list which will be dealt with in rotation in replace- 
ment of existing subscribers who do not renew their sub- 
scnptions. 

Annual subscriptions are payable in advance and subscribers 
are advised to pay their renewal accounts before the expiration 
of the existing subscription, as the dispatch of copies will in all 
cases be stopped on expiration 
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DISPATCH OF ‘“‘ THE RAILWAY GAZETTE ”’ 

OVERSEAS 

We would remind our readers that there are many overseas 
countries to which it is not permissible for private individuals to 
send printed journals and newspapers. THE RatLway GAZETTE 
possesses the necessary permit and machinery for such dispatch, 
and any reader desirous of arranging for copies to be delivered 
to an agent or correspondent overseas should place the order with 
us together with the necessary delivery instructions. 

We would emphasise that copies addressed to places in Great 
Britain should not be re-directed to places overseas, as they are 
stopped under the provisions of Statutory Rules & Orders 
No. 1190 of 1940, and No. 359 of 1941 








ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 
By reason of staff shortage due to enlistment, we regret that 
it is no longer possible for us to answer enquiries involving 
research, or to supply dates when articles appeared in back 
numbers, either by telephone or by letter 
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Postwar Perils 


Rte annual speeches to their shareholders by ‘the chair- 

men of the big banks have now been superseded, as a 
wartime measure, by printed statements, but the remarks 
they have to make are still studied with care, as are those 
of the chairmen of the main-line railway companies, because 
of their breadth of knowledge of industrialconditions which 
gives them an exceptional basis both for analysis of the past 
and forecast for the future. In present circumstances it is 
naturally impossible to expect anything definite in the way of 
forecast, but Mr. Reginald McKenna, Chairman of the Mid- 
land Bank Limited, has sounded a cautionary note as to the 
many perils which may lie ahead of the nation in the post- 
war period. The worst excess of overspending, inflation, 
speculation, and capital expansion, were experienced not 
during, but shortly after, the last war. The risk of a 
similar catastrophe after the present conflict may be all the 
greater because restrictions during the war have been more 
severe. He therefore feels that there must be no hasty 
abandonment of necessary controls, and that the natural 
predisposition to be rid of all restrictions as soon as the war 
is over must be resisted. There will be a wide measure of 
agreement with his view that the nation must profit by 
experience in using to the full the essential driving force of 
individual enterprise in postwar conditions. Mr. McKenna’s 
remarks supported the wisdom of the Railway Companies’ 
Association in its recent establishment of the Commission, 
headed by Sir Ernest Lemon, to plan for the postwar period. 


Inflation and Wages 


As might be expected, the chairmen of all the banks 
dealt with the fear of inflation, which is always prevalent 
during a war. In general the view was that so far there 
has been but little inflation, and Mr. McKenna appears to 
have no doubts that financial and monetary managements 
will continue to minimise it. Sir Noton Barclay, the Dis- 
trict Bank Chairman, declared that no war, least of all this 
present one, so stupendous in its expenditure, could be 
waged without a measure of inflation and although 
there has been little inflation so far, Sir Noton 
thinks that it is inevitable unless some definite action to 
control wages is promptly taken. The present volume of 
spending on consumption goods he holds to be a plain 
indication of an excess of purchasing power still in the hands 
of the public. In his suggestion of action to control wages 
Sir Noton Barclay expresses the view of a number of notable 
industrialists, among whom is Sir Ronald Matthews, Chair- 
man of the London & North Eastern Railway Company. Sir 
Ronald Matthews for some time has advocated that the 


‘Government should exercise a general control over wages 


rates. The inevitable result of its failing to do so has been, 
apart from a substantial increase in production costs, that 
wide discrepancies have appeared between wages paid in 
different industries, often situated in the same area and 
making on the workers engaged thereon equal demands of 
skill and risk. At the annual meeting of the L.N.E.R. last 
year Sir Ronald Matthews pointed out that the pegging of 
the cost of living figure by wider measures of price control, 
and the halting of wages at their then present levels would 
seem to be a means of avoiding further inflation of which he 
urged the immediate adoption. 


An Enterprising Technical Branch 


In peacetime one of the most active and practical of all 
the technical societies is the Permanent Way Institution 
which combines a comparatively small proportion of theory 
with a large proportion of practice, and whose members are 
drawn from every section of the Engineers’ Departments. 
Normally meetings are held all over the country at frequent 
intervals and are well attended by the variegated member- 
ship. In wartime, as might be expected, meetings are not 
so frequent, and it is therefore refreshing to find that the 
Manchester & Liverpool Section of the Permanent Way 
Institution has managed again this year as last to draw up 
a syllabus of monthly meetings. Considering the district 
which is covered by this branch, the enterprise displayed is 
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all the more commendable. We have before us a list of 
the meetings, which we record on page 178, and from which 
it will be seen that visits to works, lectures, and a discussion 
have been arranged. The catholicity of the institution 1s 
indicated by the inclusion in the programme of visits not 
only to railway works but those of other industrial emver- 
prises whose goods are carried over the lines which members 
of the Permanent Way Institution maintain. 


The Elements of Comfort in Seating 


It may be claimed with some justice that the relation 
between the design of railway carriage seating and the 
anatomy of the sitter has seldom received the study merited 
by a subject of such importance to the passenger, and 
especially the traveller over long distances. In the past 
some railway companies, such as the London & North 
Western, did succeed in designing standard seats of substan- 
tial comfort in both first and third class stock, but elsewhere 
railway seating developed on more or less traditional lines, 
and it was not until the luxury motorcoach, with its indi- 
vidual seats—in design the outcome of the close attention 
that had been paid to motorcar seating in general—began to 
take the roads and attract the railway passenger that the 
furnishing of the railway compartment came under close 
review. In recent years there have been substantial improve- 
ments, but even yet the criticism is justifiable that some of 
the ultra-modern seating is better to look at than to sit on. 
It may be conceded, of course, that the human frame is not 
a standardised article; it is not possible to provide separate 
seats to accommodate all varieties of passenger, long-legged 
and short-legged, ample and spare respectively. But much 
can be done to ensure that every passenger, of whatever 
proportions, shall have that scientifically designed support 
for the back, and tilt of the seat proper, which are essential 
if his or her body is to remain comfortably at rest, without 
muscular exertion, over long periods of time. An article on 
p. 154 discusses the anatomical requirements of the perfect 
seat, and shows how little excuse there has been for much 
badly designed seating, seeing that the correct principles were 
set out in a widely-circulated American railway journal over 
half a century ago. If this article promotes a still closer 
study of the subject, it will have performed a particularly 
useful service. 


Unification of U.S.A. Vehicle Weight Limits 


Substantial progress towards uniformity in road motor 
vehicle size and weight limits in the U.S.A., in accordance 
with recommendations of organised highway officials, was 
made during the 1941 legislative year, when 19 of 43 States 
having regular sessions changed their laws. Texas abolished 
its former 7,000 lb. (3 tons 2$ cwt.) load limit for motor 
vehicles in favour of scientific weight distribution with a 
maximum gross regulation of 38,000 Ib. (16 tons 19} cwt.). 
The Tennessee gross weight limit for motor vehicles was 
raised from 24,000 (10 tons 14} cwt.) to 30,000 Ib. (13 tons 
8 cwt.). Statutes providing new weight limits were also 
adopted in California, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Vermont, and Washington. Laws in these states generally 
require a maximum gross axle weight of 18,000 lb. (8 tons 
0}? cwt.) as a standard, The American Association of State 
Highway Officials’ bridge formula is used in new statutes in 
California, Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, and Washington. 
Vermont substituted 600 Ib. (5} cwt.) an inch of tyre width 
for a 16,000 lb. (7 tons 3 cwt.) axle limit on motor vehicles. 
Such changes as these, tending towards standardisation 
throughout the U.S.A., provide a reminder of a point apt to 
be overlooked in other parts of the world, namely, that the 
U.S. is a federation of 48 independent self-governing republics 
with individual State laws that are supreme, within the 
limits of the particular State. The Federal Government has 
no jurisdiction in domestic matters, excepting in the enforce- 
ment of Federal Constitutional law. In earlier years, with 
the spread of the railway system, it became necessary to 
unify practice so far as concerns railways operating in more 
than one State—work which is handled by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. It is possible that widespread road 
traffic may eventually result in corresponding road practice. 
sa om 

British Club Trains 

A wartime disappearance of some note is that of the “ club” 
coaches from certain L.M.S.R. residential express trains 
radiating from Manchester. These were first introduced by 
the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway between Manchester and 
Blackpool, by agreement with an organisation known as the 
Lytham, St. Anne’s and Blackpool Travelling Club, in 1895, 
the club guaranteeing a minimum membership of 40, all of 
whom would pay a season ticket rate in excess of the standard 
fare in exchange for exclusive saloon accommodation. The 
club coaches were provided by the railway with attendants, 
who served tea and other light refreshments to members, 
and in other ways ministered to their comfort. The first class 
cars were seated throughout with armchairs; some of the 
special 12-wheel stock built by the late L.N.W.R. for the 
American boat trains between Euston and Liverpool thus 
found its way on to the Manchester and Llandudno club 
train. Before the war there were in all six trains on which 
club coaches were carried—the Central Division 5.0 and 5.40 
p.m. from Manchester Victoria to Southport, the 4.55 p.m. 
to Blackpool North and the 5.14 p.m. to Blackpool Central; 
also the 4.30 p.m. of the Western Division from Manchester 
Exchange to Llandudno, and the 5.10 p.m. to Windermere, 
with their corresponding inward workings in the morning. 
Latterly, owing to the widespread introduction of the latest 
and most luxurious type of open vestibuled cars for general 
passenger use on certain of these trains, the club patronage 
somewhat declined—especially on the North Wales and 
Windermere trains—and in present conditions the with- 
drawal of the cars became inevitable. It is a moot point 
as to whether they are likely to be restored after the war. 


Broken Rail Derailments 

During recent months the number of derailments in the 
United States and Canada due to broken rails has sharply 
increased. In Canada the wreck of an express from Montreal 
to Quebec near Maskinonge on September 30, which caused 
two deaths and injuries to 41 passengers, was due to a frac- 
ture resulting from a transverse fissure. On August 25, on 
the line between Point of Rocks and Relay, Maryland, 
U.S.A., the locomotive and 22 cars of a Baltimore & Ohio 
86-car freight train were derailed by a broken rail near 
Sykesville, and three employees lost their lives. In this case 
the compound fissure responsible for the fracture was of a 
different type, and could be traced definitely to faulty manu- 
facture, for piping and segregation were both present in the 
steel. Further, all the ‘‘ A”’ rails of this cast, or the top 
rails from the ingots, had been rejected, and during the pre- 
vious year no fewer than 182 rails had failed and been 
removed from the 58 miles of double-track line between 
Point of Rocks and Relay, 55 of which were fissured and 12 
had split heads. No detector cars have operated over this 
route, the division engineer responsible being of the opinion 
that owing to the number of rails suffering from wheel- 
burns and crushed heads the results of detection would have 
been inconclusive. At the time of derailment the train was 
travelling at slightly over the authorised 25 m.p.h. speed 
limit round a curve of just over 9-ch. radius; the rail was of 
the 130-lb. flat-bottom section, laid new in 1932 but worn 
down 1} in. at the centre of the curve, and it was the high 
rail. These and recent similar casualties disclose a rail con- 
dition in North America that is scarcely satisfactory; and 
must be of considerable concern to the railways. 


Flashing the Yellow Light for Attention 


In common with many American railways, the Illinois 
Central has had to consider the question of revising the 
signal aspects on sections where high speed trains have bee 
put on, to provide adequate braking distance and on the lines 
leading out of the Central Station, Chicago, over which the 
Green Diamond diesel-engined train operates, it has found it 
necessary to change from three- to four-aspect signalling, 
rightly regarding the mere repeating of the caution indication 
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one section in rear as unsatisfactory. On this section three- 
aspect 3-lens colour lights were installed in 1926, and there 
was not enough clearance to add another lens unit. The 
expedient was therefore adopted of flashing the yellow light 
to indicate ‘‘ attention,’ with the signal in advance at steady 
yellow, and this arrangement, which adds still further to the 
confusion reigning in signal aspects in the U.S.A., has been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
fashing rate is 40 a minute, the lamp filament being illu- 
minated 0-7 sec. and dark 0-8 sec. for each flash, but 
experiments are being conducted to see if some other timing 
might give better visibility and distinctness. The flasher 
relays are approach operated where possible. 


More Locomotive Miles a Day 

The American Railway Fuel & Travelling Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation has a committee on the utilisation of locomotives, 
and this body at a recent meeting in Chicago suggested that 
2 per cent. more miles each active locomotive day is 
possible of achievement on the railways of the United States 
by the adoption of certain measures. The report, prepared 
by the committee under the chairmanship of Mr. A. A. 
Raymond, Superintendent of Fuel & Locomotive Perform- 
ance, New York Central Railroad, based its recommenda- 
tions on the more intensive use of locomotives by means of 
longer runs for individual engines. This in its turn demands 
better coaling facilities, as very often engines which other- 
wise would be able to continue working the trains have 
to be replaced by others owing to shortage of fuel. It is 
suggested that measures permitting of the locomotive being 
coaled at the rate of from,one to two tons a minute whilst 
coupled to its train should be provided, and this was possible 
at a relatively low cost in apparatus and track re-alignment, 
whilst additional water cranes in the same vicinity would 
further assist matters. Efforts to reduce the number of 
engines undergoing repairs in running sheds were advocated; 
and it was stated that by careful supervision not more than 
9 per cent. of the locomotive stock need be so detained. 


The World’s Largest Locomotive 


The Northern Pacific 2-8-8-4 locomotive No. 5000, of Class 
“95,’’ the first of which was placed in service in 1928, 
followed in 1930 by eleven more, has been exceeded as the 
largest locomotive in the world by the new Union Pacific 
4-8-8-4 articulated locomotives, 20 of which have recently 
been built by the American Locomotive Company, and are 
described on pages 161-6. The former were designed for the 
hauling of 100-car, 4,000-ton trains from Glendive, Montana, 
up the 31-mile rise of 747 ft. to Wibeaux. Before the intro- 
duction of these articulated locomotives trains were broken 
at Glendive, and run with two engines over the difficult 
section to St. Paul. The new Union Pacific engines were also 
designed for a specific duty on a specific stretch of line. 
Their purpose is to haul the heaviest freight trains over the 
Wasatch mountains between Green River, Wyoming, and 
Ogden, Utah, where the ruling grade is 1 in 88. They differ 
from the Northern Pacific locomotives, however, in having 
been designed to operate at speeds up to 80 m.p.h., and 
to ensure smooth action on curves, as well as steadiness on 
straight track, at high speed. This has been effected by 
special attention to the equalising and spring rigging, so 
that in spite of their exceptional length the engines can 
traverse not only horizontal curves easily, but also vertical 
curves, without undue shifting of the weight from one 
portion of the wheelbase to another. Perusal of the detailed 
description given in the article on pages 161-6 and a reading 
of the table of dimensions by which it is accompanied will 
show that these are very remarkable locomotives indeed, 
the designing and building of which called for a great 
amount of technical knowledge and skill in order that the 
special and well defined requirements of the railway company 
could be fully met. The conditions of service are such, that 
only a locomotive classified as the largest in the world could 
be expected to cope with them without assistance. 
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Extended Control of Building 


| tary January 1, 1942, no one is permitted to spend, 
without a special licence, more than £100 in one year 
on any one building. This applies to all expenses connected 
with erecting, repairing, maintaining, demolishing, or 
decorating a building. A war damaged building repaired by 
private builders comes under the ban, as does also the 
protection of a building against hostile attack. The new 
regulation is substituted for Regulation 56A and is called the 
Control of Building Operations Order, 1941. Superficially 
it does not seem to be very revolutionary, because the cost 
of a building operation without a licence was already limited 
to £100, but it is more sweeping than it at first appears. 
It is certainly comprehensive, even if a little incomprehen- 
sible. It seems curious, for instance, to allow £99 to be 
spent on a small cottage and only the same amount on a 
£1,000,000 block of offices. This sum is too much for a small 
house and much too little for a large building. ‘Would it not 
have been better to relate the amount to the value of the 
building, say, 1 per cent. of its capital value or give a 
sliding scale based on the assessments under Schedule A 
income tax? The Ministry of Works realises that £100 
is inadequate for the maintenance of large buildings and may 
grant an annual licence on application. This licence will be 
granted in advance to the year and will allow the building 
owner to carry out the numerous small items of work neces- 
sary for the maintenance of property. Such a licence will 
obviously be a necessity for most large buildings. 

The new regulation introduces a new method of control, 
for whereas the old regulation restricted only building opera- 
tions, the new one applies also to all work done on any single 
property. The term ‘‘ work ’’ embraces building operations 
and includes maintenance, air raid protection, decoration, 
demolition, and all repairs. It may sometimes be difficult 
to define what is a single property, but generally it will be 
taken to mean a unit as assessed under Schedule A income 
tax. The present changes have been made because it is at 
the present time more necessary than ever to cut to the 
minimum all building work and to allow only such work as 
is essential and cannot be postponed. In computing the cost 
of an operation or work for which a licence is required, the 
value of materials, new or second-hand, already in posses- 
sion of the building owner must be included, together with 
labour costs, overheads, profits, and professional fees. The 
position of local and highway authorities and public utility 
undertakings remains unchanged. They require as previously 
to obtain an authorisation from the appropriate Government 
department for work of construction, reconstruction, and 
alteration only, the cost of which exceeds £100. The rail- 
ways’ requirements will be met through the Ministry of War 


Transport. 
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U.S.A. Signal Statistics 


HE most recent statistical information available on the 
subject of American signalling is contained in the 

‘ Annual Tabulation of Statistics pertaining to Signals, Inter- 
locking, Automatic Train Control, and the Telegraph and 
Telephone for the Transmission of Train Orders as used on the 
Railroads of the United States,’”’ compiled by the Bureau of 
Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and relating 
to January 1, 1941. The first table reveals the changes which 
took place during the 12 months of 1940 in respect of route- 
mileage operated under the block principle by automatic and 
manually-worked signals. Expressed as totals, there was 
an increase under the head of automatic signals of 710 route 
miles, but this was offset by a decrease on certain railways 
totalling 2734 route miles ; as a consequence the net increase 
on the year was 4364 miles. The most extensive increases 
occurred on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, with 
154 miles, the Pennsylvania Railroad with 187 miles, and the 
Wabash Railway with 83 miles. On the other hand, the 
only important decrease occurred on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, which recorded a fall of 90 miles. 
In the case of the manual block-signalled mileage, the 
position was reversed, an increase of 369 miles being more 
than offset by a decrease of 798 miles. The only major 
increase occurred on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
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Railroad (more usually known as the Nickel Plate), with 
266 miles ; whereas on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad there 
was a decrease of 135 miles, on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway (Soo Line) a fall of 70 miles, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad a drop of 305 miles, and on the Wabash 
Railway one of 56 miles. In general the net results follow 
the trends which have now long continued, namely, a growth 
of automatic signals and a reduction in the mileage protected 
by manual systems, though in 1939 there was, exceptionally, 
an increase in mileage controlled by the latter. The position 
at January 1, 1941, compared with two years earlier, was as 
follows :— 


MILEAGE OPERATED ON THE BLOCK PRINCIPLE 





























January |, 1939, January |, 1941, 
mileage mileage 
Route | Track | Route | Track 
Automatic systems 64,663 95,345 65 692 96,459 
Non-automatic systems 43,344 45,649 47,283 49,405 
Automatic and non-automatic systems 108,007 140,994 112,975 145,864 
Total passenger lines operated... 174,709 208,849 166,586 203,605 











The following tables show the changes which have occurred 
during the same two-year period in the types of automatic 
signal in use :— 


MILEAGE CLASSIFIED BY TYPES OF AUTOMATIC SIGNALS 























January |, 1939, January |, 1941, 
mileage mileage 
Type of signal | 
| Route | Track | Route | Track 
t 
Semaphore vs ws ae], 37,948 | 54236 | 37,296 | 52,722 
Light eh) sas “| 25,598 38,702 27,351 41,596 
Unclassified ee m : ', 1 7 2,406 1,045 2,141 
Total number of block sections pro- Dee } r 
tected by automatic signals sal 90,747 | 88,102 


The continuing popularity of light signals, in preference 
to the semaphore, or old designs such as the disc or ‘‘ banjo ”’ 
—these have long been obsolete for new work—will be noted 
from the above figures, but it should be remembered that the 
light signal as installed today may be of the position-light, 
colour-position-light—each of which is used by about two 
lines only—or colour-light design, and in the case of the last- 
named, it may be the “ searchlight ’’ or separate lens type. 
The subjoined table relates to the different methods used with 
manual block signalling systems :— 


MILEAGE CLASSIFIED BY TYPES OF MANUAL BLOCK 
SYSTEM 




















| January |, 1939, January |, 1941, 

} mileage | mileage 

Pree pie ore So 

| Route | Track | Route | Track 
Telegraph | 16,959 | 17,322 | 17,634 | 18,019 
Telephone | 26,726 28,626 29,849 31 549 
Electric light or bell. eee oon 2 258 213 234 
Lock-and-block ... +8 gad son 133 161 136 154 
Electric train staff ‘ Bat eee] 66 ell 57 57 
Total number of block sections pro- y 7 —_— 

tected by manual block apparatus... 5,116 5,475 








Over this same two-year period, the track mileage over 
which permissive working with manual block apparatus was 
allowed for all trains changed but little, namely from 22,135 to 
22,239 miles ; on the other hand, there was a material increase 
from 20,479 to 25,313 in the mileage allowed for permissive 
working for all except passenger trains. On January 1, 1939, 
permissive signalling was forbidden for all trains on 3,097 
track miles, while by January 1, 1941, this figure stood at 
only 2,070 track miles. There are one or two minor dis- 
crepancies in these official tables, but they do not affect the 
statistical indications of trends. For example, the “ non- 
automatic ”’ track mileage at January 1, 1941, is shown in 
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total as 49,405, but the classification figures add up to 50,013 
Very little change has taken place during the past two year 
in respect of automatic train stop or train control devices 
but, in contrast to this, the mileage on which protection was 
provided by centralised traffic control (C.T.C.) systems ip. 
creased materially ; as measured by route mileage, from 1,59 
to 1,891, and if calculated by track mileage, from 2,051 to 
2,407 miles. It is evident that C.T.C. is one of the mog 
striking features of American signalling progress during recent 
years, 323 passing loops, 1,529 sets of points, 3,904 controlled 
and 1,866 automatic signals being covered by C.T.C. instal. 
lations on January 1, 1941. 



















Iraqi State Railways 





HE most important event recorded in the annual report, 

recently received, of the Iraqi State Railways for the 
year ended March 31, 1940, is the completion and opening to 
service of the Baiji to Tel Kotchek extension, which was 
finally to link the railway system of Iraq with those of Syria 
Turkey, and Europe. The section between Mosul and Tel 
Kotchek having already been completed in 1938-39, there 
remained the length between Baiji and Mosul, and this was 
opened to traffic on July 15, 1940, thus completing the Baghdad 
Railway, on the standard gauge of 4 ft. 8} in., from the shores 
of the Bosphorus right through to the Iraqi capital. This 
railway was described and illustrated in THE Rartway 
GAZETTE of August 30 and September 13, 1940, and also 
more recently, in the issue of May 23, 1941. Actually, the 
completion of the Baiji-Mosul section, as it did not take place 
until July, 1940, does not come strictly within the purview 
of the present report, and the far reaching significance of 
the event, as affecting both the railways and the economic 
structure of the country, is to be dealt with in the next report 
In addition to the line from Baghdad (West) through Mosul 
to Tel Kotchek on the Syrian frontier, 330 miles of standard 
gauge, the Iraqi system includes the line from Baghdad (North 
to Kirkuk, 200 miles of metre gauge, and that from Baghdad 
(East) to Magqil (Basra), 353 miles of metre gauge, making, 
with 67 miles of branches, a total of 950 miles. The north 
and west stations at Baghdad are connected by a wagon 
ferry across the Tigris, but plans have been approved fora 
permanent railway bridge. 

The results of working for the year are considered satis- 
factory. Despite world events affecting the railways, revenue 
earned exceeded the estimate, and, after debiting revenue 
with all charges, including renewals and interest on loans for 
construction, the year closed with a net surplus of 29,00) 
dinars. The upward trend of trade was generally sustained 
during the year, and was reflected in a steady movement o/ 
merchandise throughout the country. The grain crop was 
good and there was a marked increase in the tonnage carried 
Road competition, which had adversely affected traffics 
decreased appreciably, as, with the demand elsewhere for 
motors and spares consequent on the opening of hostilities 
the activities of competitors showed a considerable diminu- 
tion. The following table compares the principal operating 
statistics for the past two financial years (the Iraqi dinar 1s 
nominally equivalent to £1) :— 



































1938-39 1939-40 
Length of line open, km. ... hie tis =a a 1,304 1,4% 
Passengers, number ‘ i sa Ki 2,324,624 2,428,997 
Passenger-kilometres . 249,160,630 257,724,324 
Goods, revenue-earning, tons 654,145 735, 
Goods ton-kilometres 240,600,499 250,437,041 
Train-kilometres... * 2,717,016 2,833, 
Operating ratio, per cent. 75 

Dinars Dinars 
Coaching receipts ... 216,15 225,954 
Goods receipts 432,701 456,09 
Total earnings és ee ae ‘nd ws ‘a 733,613 752,546 
Total expenditure ... ai a im oe 753,063 723,530 
Net earnings » (Dr. ) 19,450 29,016 





The total expenditure includes 95, 145 dinars in 1938-99 
and 125,237 in 1939-40, for service of loan, and also 63,00") 
dinars in the first period and 61,000 in the second, for 
newals, replacements, and betterments. These figures alt 
excluded from the calculated ratio of working. The stead) 
increase in passenger traffic continued, and 104,373 mot 
were carried, or 4-5 per cent. ; the length of passenger journeys 
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averaged 106 km. (66 miles). The Simplon-Orient Express 
traffic remained steady throughout the year, and the gross 
returns showed a profit on the combined road and rail service. 
The tonnage of goods (exclusive of 16,840 tons chargeable to 
Capital Works) increased by 81,761 tons, due mainly to extra 
movement of grain, bricks, and military transports, but 
traffic in dates fell to 45,364 tons. The average haul was 
340 km. (210 miles). There was a slight decrease in traffic 
for the oil companies. Through booking of goods traffic to 
and from stations in Syria was initiated as from July 22, 
1939. On the expenditure side, increased outlay is recorded 
on additional sidings and extensions carried out for the 
Ministry of Defence. In the mechanical department a loco- 
motive was fitted with a condenser and is running trips of 
557 km. (346 miles) without taking water. The increased 
length of line due to the opening of the completed extension 
will involve greater expenditure, and the effect of this will 
become apparent in later reports. 


Frank Rowe Potter 


[’ is no trite remark to say that the news of the death of 
Mr. Frank Potter, little more than a year after his 
retirement from the office of Superintendent of the Line of 
the Great Western Railway, caused real grief and sadness to 
a very large circle of friends and acquaintances both in and 
out of the railway world who had learned to appreciate his 
sterling worth and geniality. Like his father, who was 
General Manager in the last war, to whom he bore a 
striking resemblance, he died at the comparatively early age 
of 63. There are many efficient railway officers with no 
personality. Whether that is an advantage or disadvantage 
may be open to question, but there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a long line of Superintendents of the Line of the 
Great Western Railway have never lacked personality. It 
still gleams from their portraits on both sides of the central 
corridor in the Superintendent’s Office at Paddington. From 
a railway as distinct from a domestic point of view, we think 
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the happiest period of Mr. Frank Potter’s life was when he 
was Divisional Superintendent at Plymouth, where he really 
was an ideal district officer, and where for a period the 
present General Manager, Sir James Milne, served as his 
Assistant. 

_ On his transference to London, first as Divisional Super- 
intendent, and then as an Assistant to the Superintendent of 
the Line, Mr. Potter took with him. the same principles and 
methods that made him so popular at Plymouth. If it be a 
criticism, and it is not intended as one, he was more com- 
mercially minded than operationally minded. He enjoyed 
making contacts with anyone who had business dealings 
with the G.W.R.—travel agents, forwarding agents, passen- 
ger managers of shipping lines, bulk consignors, newspaper 
publishers, organisers of race meetings, ‘and Chambers of 
Commerce in all parts of the country served by his company. 
All this he did with zest, in addition to attending many 
staff functions. Thus a London evening paper last Saturday 
headed the announcement of his death ‘‘ Best-known Rail- 
wayman Dies.’’ In pre-war years it was no uncommon thing 
for him to attend some dinner or function every weekday 
evening in the week and this burning of the candle at both 
ends must have undermined his strong constitution. 
Officially the G.W.R. has no Public Relations Officer, but it 
is no exaggeration to say that Frank Potter filled that office 
as well as his official one of Superintendent of the Line. His 
enthusiasm and pride in everything ‘‘ Great Western ’’ was 
tremendous and he had a happy knack of soon converting a 
would-be critic to share his own enthusiasm. He was so 
genuinely honest in his opinions. We remember a typical 
remark of his when an innovation by another company was 
under discussion: ‘‘ Gentlemen, do let us preserve our 
sanity.’’ Having no enemies himself, to him the outbreak 
of war made the world in general and the railway world 
in particular worlds very much gone wrong; and following 
a serious illness in the spring of 1941 he decided to retire at 
the end of that year. That he enjoyed only a year of retire- 
ment is indeed a tragedy. He leaves innumerable happy 
memories behind him, and much sympathy will be felt for 
his widow and also his aged mother whom he venerated. 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


which may be useful to extend trade 

between Britain and Latin America will 

be welcomed by British exporters. 
Garcke’s Manual of Electrical Under- 


The Railway Handbook, 1941-42.— 
London: The Railway Publishing Co. Ltd., 
33, Tothill Street, S.W.1. 84in. x 5} in. 
104 pp. Paper cover. Price 4s.—This is 
the eighth annual edition of The Railway 
Handbook, which is designed to provide 
the railway student with a collection of 
statistics and other information. Apart 
from tables giving international compari- 
sons, the data are confined mainly to 
Great Britain and Ireland, but an excep- 
tion is made in the statement relating to 
the electrification of steam railways, where 
it is deemed necessary to cover the whole 
world in order to present a complete picture 
of this increasingly important develop- 
ment. Five years ago The Railway Hand- 
book was completely rearranged so as to 
bring statistics into juxtaposition with the 
relevant explanatory articles. This order 
has been continued in the present edition, 
with but minor changes necessitated by 
alterations in the text matter. - Many of the 
sections have again been extensively revised, 
particularly those relating to railway speeds 
and non-stop runs. The chronology of 
railway history is again included; this 
year a page has been added, bringing the re- 
cord of events up to date, and making in all 
a thirteen-page item. The last year for 
Which detailed British railway statistics 
have been issued is 1938, and, as the figures 
for that year have appeared on more than 
one occasion in The Railway Handbook, 
they are not included in the present edition. 
In lieu thereof various new features have 


been added, such as British conductor rail 


arrangements; a survey of the develop - 
ment and_ simplification of passenger 
classes; and new entries relating to the 
Ministry of War Transport, the Railway 
Clearing House, the Railway Executive 
Committee, and the Railway Research 
Service. 

Mailing Lists for Latin-America.— 
We have received from the Latin-America 
List & Information Service, of 225, Fifth 
Avenue, New York, U.S.A., a list of selected 
names of prospective buyers in Latin 
America. The authors point out that the 
first step in establishing trade with Latin 
America is to secure a proper list of im- 
porters, jobbers, or consumers, according to 
the product to be sold. It is stated that 
the Latin America List & Information 
Service is the only commercial organisation 
which specialises in compiling lists of all 
types of concerns in all the Latin America 
countries, classified by country and com- 
modity. Each list is compiled from all the 
latest records to the specific requirements 
of the customers. The service also main- 
tains a comprehensive library on Latin 
America which enables it to give first-hand 
information on the marketing of products. 
The subjects on which the Serive is pre- 
pared to supply lists appear to be fully 
comprehensive, and although in present 
circumstances there may not be a very 
wide scope for British exports to South 
America, there can be little doubt that 
with the cessation of the war every means 


takings.—Edited by Frederick C. Garrett, 
Maidenhead : The Electrical Press Limited, 
Cordwallis Works, Cordwallis Road .—For 
many years past ‘‘Garcke’s Manual of 
Electrical Undertakings ’’’ has been recog- 
nised as the standard work of its kind 
relating to electricity supply undertakings 
and electric traction systems. The forty- 
fourth edition might be expected to be pro- 
duced about the present time, but within 
the past few days the publishers have 
issued a public announcement saying that 
censorship presses so heavily on “‘ Garcke’s 
Manual”’ that they have been compelled 
to choose between the issue of a mutilated 
and innocuous volume and the suspension 
of publication for the time being. They 
have chosen to suspend publication rather 
than to issue a mere shadow of the famous 
volume that many regard as “the Bible 
of the industry.” .We are informed that 
preparations are in hand for the production 
of a full issue as soon as circumstances 
permit this. Meanwhile, the forty-third 
edition will remain the current edition 
until further notice, and will doubtless 
occupy a valued place on reference shelves. 





THe River BiytH Ferry Co. Ltp.—A 
general meeting will be held at 1, Market 
Place, Southwold, Suffolk, on February 23, 
at 2 p.m., to receive the account of the 
liquidator, and to pass an extraordinary 
resolution as to the disposal of the books 
accounts, and documents of the company. 
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THE SCRAP HEAP 


The combined pulling power of the 2,188 
locomotives in service on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad would be sufficient on 
level track to move a freight train 5,000 
miles long consisting of 561,123 loaded cars 
weighing 24 million tons (of 2,000 lb.).— 
Railroad Magazine. 

* * * 


RUSSIA AND ALASKA 

Mr. Norman Robinson, in a Letter to the 
Editor of Engineering, recently cited what he 
described: as a rather extraordinary cir- 
cumstance in connection with the Peters- 
burg-Moscow Railway. He said: “ The 
American contractor who built this railway 
presented a very large claim for extras when 
it was completed. The Russian Govern- 
ment delayed the payment for these extras 
and finally compromised by agreeing to pay 
10 kopecks per wagon-verst over a period of 
years, for every wagon and carriage run over 
the railway. In time this amounted to a 
colossal sum, which the Government refused 
to pay. The contractor then approached 
his own Government at Washington, who 
settled with him for $6,000,000 and obtained 
Alaska from the Russian Government in 
Exchange! This was related to me by a 
man who was reliable. It is, of course, well 
known that Alaska was sold for $6,000,000.”’ 

* * * 


On September 16, at 7.24 p.m., the 
passenger train No. 49 composed of four 
carriages driven by No. 48694 locomotive, 
was coming into the premises of Saeki 
Station, on the Nippo main line. Just then 
the engine-driver being unable to make sure 
of the home signal then indicated stop, it 
made a head-on collision with another goods 
train, which was reversing on the same line, 
on account of his action. As the result of 
this the engine of the former train was 
struck at the head of the goods train and 
derailed with great damage, viz., four car- 
riages, one brake-van and two wagons were 
seriously damaged and six passengers and 
five railway employees were also damaged. 

From an official Japanese Government 
Railways report, in English. 

* * * 


PROVISION FOR FOURTH CLASS 

Many curious documents are coming to 
light as the result of the intensive waste 
paper salvage efforts now being made 
throughout the country. The _station- 
master at Morton Road Station, L.N.E.R., 
recently unearthed a Great Northern Rail- 
way ticket stock book, in perfect condition, 
which was in use from 1875 to 1921. This 
book provided for express tickets, first and 
second classes, and ordinary tickets for 
classes one, two, three, and four. Incident- 
ally, the last-named column has not been 
used at all. All the series of tickets were 
withdrawn in 1884 and replaced by reprints, 
apparently in consequence of the station 
name being altered from Morton to Morton 
Road. 

* * * 

May 26, 1836, was a Red Letter Day for 
the inhabitants of Pickering, for on that 
day the railway from Pickering to Whitby 
was opened. For the first 10 years two 
horse-drawn vehicles—Lady Hilda and 
Premier—were used, for locomotives were 
prohibited by Act of Parliament. These 
coaches were painted yellow and outside 
carried four passengers in front, four behind, 
with several more standing on top. Inside 
there was room for six. One horse was used 
to draw the coach from Pickering to Rain- 
dale, two to Fenbogs, and one again to 
Bank Top at Goathland. The coach would 
then run down to Grosmont by gravitation, 


after which one horse finished the journey 
to Whitby. Steam locomotion was intro- 
duced in 1845. The Goathland-Fenbogs to 
Grosmont deviation was opened in 1865, 
when part of the original route via Goath- 
land and Beckhole, including self-acting 
inclines, was abandoned. In those early 
days railway engineers appear to have taken 
a fiendish delight in constructing curves, 
which may be picturesque but do not make 
for ease in working or speed, and train work- 
ing is thus slowed down considerably under 
present day conditions. For several miles 
this first railway followed the winding 
valleys, passing through magnificently 
wooded scenery and heather-covered moor- 
land. Other lines have been developed by 
degrees and now Pickering is a centre with 
lines linking it with Malton, Gilling, York, 
and Scarborough, which was the last addi- 
tion, opened in 1882.—From an article on 
Pickering by Mr. E. Tindall, Stationmaster 
in the ‘‘ L.N.E.R. Magazine.” 
A 


* * 


To increase food production and help 
provide meals for the staff, 125 acres of 
derelict grass-land were cultivated by the 
London Passenger Transport Board during 
1941. The crops included 150 tons of 
potatoes, 100,000 cabbages, 20 tons of 
swedes, and 10 tons of carrots. In addi- 
tion, employees cultivated 2,300 allot- 
ments, comprising 80 acres, on London 
Transport property. 

* * * 


Richard Doyle, designer of the famous 
“Punch ”’ cover, produced a volume in 
1849 bearing the title “‘ Manners and 
Customs of Ye Englyshe in 1849,” illustrated 
below. Percival Leigh contributed the 
reading matter in the style of Samuel 
Pepys who flourished 200 years before. 

Prevailed upon my wife to carry her to 
Bath, as she said, to go see her Aunt 
Dorothy, but I know she looked more to 
the Pleasure of her Trip than any Thing 
else ; nevertheless I do think it necessary 
Policy to keep in with her Aunt, who is 
an old Maid and hath a pretty Fortune. 
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To the Great Western Station in a Cab, 
by Reason of our Luggage; for my Wife 
must needs take so many Trunks and 
Bandboxes, as is always the Way with 
Women : or else we might have gone there 
for 2s. 6d. less in an Omnibus. Did take 
our Places in the First Class, the Door 
slammed to, and the Bell rung, the Train 
with a Whistle off like a Shot, and in the 
Carriage with me and my Wife a mighty 
pretty Lady, a Frenchwoman, and I did 
begin to talk French with her, which my 
wife do not. well understand, and by and 
by did find the Air too much for her 
where she was sitting, and would come 
and take her Seat between us; I know, 
on Purpose. So fell a reading the Times, 
till One got in at Hanwell who seemed 
to be a Physician, and mighty pretty 
Discourse with him touching the Manner 
of treating Madmen and Lunatics, which 
is now by gentle Management, and is a 
great Improvement, on the old Plan 
of Chains and the Whip. Also, of the 
Foulness of London for Want of fit 
Drainage, 

So to Swindon Station, where the Train 
do stop ten Minutes ; with much Ado got 
a Basin of Soup for my Wife, and for 
myself a Veal and Ham Pie, and how | 
did gulp a Glass of Guinness his Stout. 
Before we had half finished, the Guard 
rang the Bell, and my Wife with a Start, 
did spill her Soup over her Dress, to 
think how ridiculous I looked, scampering 
back to the Train with my Meat-Pie in 
my Mouth. To Hurry-skurry at the Sound 
of a Bell do seem only fit for a Gang of 
Workmen ; and the Bustle of Railways do 
destroy all the Dignity of Travelling ; but 
the world altogether is less grand, and do 
go faster than formerly. Off again, and 
to the End of our Journey, thankful 
that I had got my Change, and not left it 
behind me at the Swindon Station. 


* * * 


Steel crossing had from Messrs. Naylor 
& Vickers laid at Plymouth July 11, 1867. 
—An extract from ‘‘ The Fact Book,” which 
has been kept by the Divisional Engineer, 
Plymouth, G.W.R., and his predecessors for 
nearly a century. 
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is the midnight slow for Spectral Manor, Gallows Hill, Grisly Grange 


“The train standing at No. 5 platform ] 
and Hangdog Heath.” 
[Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of “‘ Punch’ 
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OVERSEAS RAILWAY AFFAIRS 


(From our special correspondents) 


CANADA 


Tests with Ontario Lignite in 
Locomotives 

A series of tests of lignite mined from 
the Onakawana deposits north of Coch- 
rane, Ontario, is being carried out in 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Rail- 
way locomotives between North Bay and 
Englehart, it was recently announced by 
W. G. Nixon, Industrial Commissioner for 
the T.N. & O. Railway Commission. 
During the present tests, lignite is being 
mixed with bituminous coal in a proportion 
by weight of 1} of lignite to 1 of coal. 


C.N.R. Freight Train Efficiency 

Average loads carried by freight trains 
on the Canadian National Railways for 
the first ten months of 1941 amounted to 
735 tons, as against 608 tons carried under 
similar conditions during the comparable 
period of 1928, peak year hitherto in 
system traffic. During the same com- 
parative periods the speed of freight trains 
has increased by 3 m.p.h., and coal con- 
sumption for each 1,000 gross ton-miles 
of freight has decreased by 16 lb. 


HOLLAND 


Rebuilding Rotterdam 


German plans for rebuilding Rotterdam 
are now complete, and the work is ex- 
pected to begin immediately. The railways 
are to remain as they are. In the past 
there have been many proposals and, plans 
for the removal of railway lines from the 
centre of the city, and for the construction 
of one central station, west of the city, 
where all lines would join, as indicated by 
a broken line on the accompanying sketch 
map. At present the main line from 
Amsterdam and The Hague to the south 
(to Antwerp) traverses the city on a long 
viaduct and bridges across the two arms 
of the river. The main line from 
Utrecht and Germany terminates at the 
Maas station, conveniently situated near 
the centre of the city. A circular line 
connects the main lines and stations, but 


only the three express trains from the 
Hook of Holland to Germany use this 
route, which is otherwise reserved for goods 
trains to and from the docks railway yards. 

With the whole of the city destroyed by 
the German bombing on May 14, 1940, it 
was thought that now was an opportunity 
to reconstruct the railway approaches out- 
side the town, and from some quarters 
representations to this effect were made. 
The German authorities responsible for the 
rebuilding, however, have decided against 
altering the railway layout. This decision 
seems to be right. The present main line 
through the city is in an ideal situation for 
tapping the traffic-producing centres of the 
town; the Utrecht line terminus reaches 
the heart of the city; and none of the 
lines interferes with street traffic. The 
railways are either on high level viaduct, 
or run along the river bank. 

Although the built up area in the centre 
of the town was completely destroyed, the 
railway lines were only slightly damaged, 
so that they were soon restored to through 
traffic. There is no doubt that the Ger- 
man occupation forces wish to retain the 
uninterrupted use of the main communica- 
tions now, and will not allow expensive 
realignments to be carried out during the 
war. The Netherlands Railways, for obvious 
reasons, prefer to retain their present 
direct alignments which are also convenient 
for tapping the points where transport 
demands are highest. The future removal 
of the Maas station remains possible 
in the newly-planned street system, 
as if this station were closed the Utrecht 
trains could use the circle line to reach 
the central station, increasing the rail 
distance by 74 miles. 

A connection from the present Maas 
station to the Antwerp-Amsterdam main 
line, approximately } mile long, would be 
ideal from the transport point of view, but 
this solution appears unacceptable to the 
city engineers, who are known to be against 
high-level railways crossing city blocks, 
which in their view would mar the archi- 
tectural beauty of the newly-planned city. 
Such a connecting railway is indicated by 
a dotted line on the map. 
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feelings of other 

people, the German 
2 occupation authorities 
Sua have insisted on 
sharinginthe planning, 
their line of propaganda 
argument being that 
it must be considered 
a good thing that a far 
from beautiful city was 
razed to the ground 
by German bombers, 
enabling a newer and 
better town to _ be 
built with the help of 
German architects. 
The German  city- 
governor, and _ the 
newly-appointed quis- 
ling mayor are the 
leading authorities in 
the organisation of the 
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Sketch map of the railways of Rotterdam, showing past 
schemes for a new eastern loop line to replace the central 
main line and a proposed central link 


photographs of the 
central area of Rotter- 
dam, after the German 
bombing and _subse- 
quent clearance opera- 
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tions, are reproduced at pages 169 and 
170.—Eb., R.G.] 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Railway Carriage as School 

Among the many interesting points 
recorded in the annual report for the year 
ended June 30, 1941, of the Commissioner 
for Railways, is the fitting of a railway 
carriage for use as a school. . By arrange. 
ment with the Department of Education, 
a railcar trailer was converted during 
the financial year in question for use as a 
school at Darnick. Part of the carriage 
was equipped with desks, seats, black- 
board, and other equipment, to serve as a 
class room, and a second section was 
enclosed and furnished as a sitting room 
and bedroom for the teacher in charge 
For the most part the pupils are children 
of railway employees stationed on the 
Broken Hillline,who previously had experi- 
enced difficulties in arranging education for 


their children. 
EIRE 


Bonus for Lesser-Paid G.S.R. 
Employees 

Mr. R. C. Ferguson, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Industry & Commerce, has sent a 
communication to the officials of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, the Rail- 
way Clerks’ Association, and the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers & Fire- 
men, stating that the Minister (Mr. Sean 
Lemass) has agreed to an amendment of 
Emergency Powers (No. 83) Order, 1941, to 
permit of full effect being given to the 
opinion expressed by the Irish Railway 
Wages Board on November 14 concerning 
the payment of a bonus to the lesser-paid 
employees of the Great Southern Railways 
Company. The letter states that this deci- 
sion is confined to this particular opinion of 
the board, and is not to be taken as any 
indication that any later opinions recorded 
by that body requiring amendment of the 
Order will be acted upon. Under the new 
arrangement employees receiving less than 
50s. a week are to receive a bonus of 2s. 64. 
a week, retrospective from August 1 last 
The bonus for juniors will be Is. 3d. 


Canal Strike and Fuel Carrying 

The carrying of turf on the Grand Canal 
remains unaffected by the strike among the 
employees of the Grand Canal Company. 
Out of the 46 company barges laid up on 
account of the strike, 23 have been hired to 
private users and are being used for the 
transport of turf. In normal times, having 
other goods to carry as well, the company 
could not afford to allocate as many as 23 
barges to turf carrying alone. The total 
number of barges now operating on the 
canal is 65, against 95 before the strike 
Although beginning on November 3 last, 
when the men objected to the barges return- 
ing from the 16 to the 24 hour day, the 
strike did not reach its full effect until 
November 14. At the moment there are 
180 employees on strike, and others are 
known to be affected. 


SWEDEN 


Tunnel Reconstruction on 
Stockholm- Uppsala Line 
A new tunnel is to be built on the 
Hagalund-Tomteboda section of the Stock- 
holm-Uppsala main line. Hagalund 1 
5 km. (3 miles) to the north of Stock- 
holm Central station. An allotment of 
Kr. 750,000 has recently been granted to 
the State Railways for this work. 
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DESTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF 


THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 


RAILWAY BRIDGES IN NORWAY 


A note on the German method of railway repair during the 
Norwegian campaign of 1940 


N April 9, 1940, the Germans invaded Norway. Two 
days later their railway pioneer troops followed, and 
by June 20 the railways, totalling 4,038 km., had been 

made serviceable again, with the exception of 81 km. which 
were to be repaired by the Norwegian State Railways. 
During that time 60 major bridges, with an aggregate length 
of 3,095 m. (10,140 ft.), were repaired. Technical details of 
the large scale destruction to bridges in Norway and the 
repair work are contained in an article* illustrated by 
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diagonal in the second bay from the left had to be cut out, 
the member force of 35 tons tension being replaced by a 
hydraulic jack. Then the bent parts of the diagonal were 
straightened out and reinforced by two 8-in. and two 4-in. 
channels. 

At the southern main pier the steelwork had been more 
thoroughly damaged and, according to the German report, 
collapse had only just been avoided. The bearings and the 
cross girder above were destroyed. They were temporarily 
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. 1—Diagram of Kwalfors railway bridge, Norway, showing damage and repairs 


numerous sketches and photographs. Many of the bridges 
appear to have been extensively damaged by the Norwe- 
gians, but the Germans seem to have been well prepared 
for carrying out speedy repairs by timber, reinforced concrete 
and steel, making use also of welding to strengthen damaged 
steelwork by adding new members. Both destruction and 





repaired by welding, while on both sides of the cross girder 
stacks of railway rails were built up, to relieve the bearings. 
All these steel parts were wedged and welded together, then 
tied by round bars and finally concreted—a strange but 
apparently successful combination of several rough and 
ready methods. Chord 1 and diagonal 2 were unable to carry 
their loads; the reaction from the 
southern span was therefore taken 
by two cantilevers, one for each 
top chord, supported by post 4 
and anchored to the top chord of 





the centre span. For the whole of 




















the repairs to this bridge 16-5 











cu. yd. of timber were used and 




















18-2 tons of steel. The information 
contained in the article not only 
provides data of some interest 
regarding the careful preparation 
and speed of bridge repair work 





























ig. 2—Detail of damage and repairs at southern main pier, 


Kwalfors railway bridge, Norway 


repair naturally varied widely according to circumstances; 
but the following notes, referring to one case only, are typical 
as combining a variety of repair methods and materials. 

The Kwalfors bridge, between Grong and Mosjéen, had 
been thoroughly damaged. Fig. 1 shows the general layout. 
Those parts which had been wholly or partly destroyed are 
marked by crosses. In addition, the span at the north end 
of the bridge, consisting of 18-m. (60-ft.) plate girders, had 
been broken. These plate girders were replaced by four 
[ P 100, i.e. broad-flange, beams 40-in. deep by 12-in. wide. 
Both end bays of the adjacent span of 154 ft. had been 
damaged in six places, but not sufficiently to cause collapse. 
Chords and diagonals were reinforced by welding on flat 
bars, square bars, and channels. The badly damaged 





*V.DJI.-Z.; Berlin, April 12, 1941 


by an invading force, but it also 
shows that some of the damaged 
bridges might have been more 
thoroughly destroyed by applying 
the detonator loads to the vital 
parts. If the system of the Kwal- 
fors bridge is correctly shown in 
the German article, it is obvious 
that to destroy the lower chord 3 
(Fig. 2) was a waste of time and explosives, as this member 
is without stress. If the vertical post 4 had been destroyed 
instead it might well have resulted in the collapse of the 
centre span. 

















ENGINEERING BULLETIN OF THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR & 
NATIONAL SERVICE.—The Ministry of Labour & National Service 
publishes each month an _ illustrated journal, Engineering 
Bulletin. It contains articles and up-to-date news of special 
interest to engineering firms engaged in war production. Its 
purpose is to assist managements by providing useful information 
on training new entrants, and making the best use of labour per- 
sonnel, whether men or women. Engineering firms may obtain 
the journal on application to the Director of Public Relations, 
Ministry of Labour & Nationa] Service, St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 

































































N recent years the form of railway carriage seating has 
I undergone various changes, in order to add to the attrac- 
tion of luxury high-speed trains. Examples in this 
country have included the individual seats in the first class 
coaches of the L.N.E.R. Coronation express, and the arm- 
chairs in the observation car of the same train; in othe! 
countries, notably the United States, adjustable reclining 
chairs have been introduced, sometimes capable of being 
pivoted singly or in pairs so that passengers can face either 
the windows or the interior of the coach. 

With all these improvements, the criticism is not infre 
quently heard that the modernised seating is better to look 
at or manipulate than to sit on. Mechanical ingenuity or 
artistic taste sometimes take precedence over the funda- 
mental requirements of a comfortable seat. Those require- 
ments are not only immutable, but were closely analysed as 
long ago as 1886 in a paper reprinted in the U.S.A. publica 
tion, the Railroad Gazette. 


Contact Area 


The author first explained that lying down is a more 
restful position than sitting, largely because in the former 
case there is less concentrated pressure on the surfaces in 
contact. The less the intensity of pressure on any part of 
the body when seated, the longer it can be endured without 
discomfort, for the most gentle pressure on the body can 
become uncomfortable when long continued, as witness the 
relief which follows any change in a position that has been 
occupied for a long time. The discomfort of sitting or lying 
on a hard, flat surface arises equally from the fact that only 
the prominences of the body are in contact with such a 
surface, and the pressure is thus localised and intensified. 

A cushioned seat or mattress, on the other hand, yields 
to the weight imposed on it, and by distribution of the pres- 
sure over a larger surface reduces the discomfort. But elas- 
ticity or softness alone are not enough to afford sitting 
comfort over long periods. If two elastic surfaces in contact 
are of different forms, say one convex and the other flat, 
the compression is greatest at the points where contact is 
first established, and from that centre the pressure diminishes 
concentrically until it reaches the edge of the areas in con- 
tact. This inequality of pressure is further increased if two 
convex surfaces are in contact; but if a convex elastic 
surface be brought into contact with a concave elastic sur- 
face of roughly equal curvature, then roughly equal com- 
pression should take place over a relatively large area. 
Concavity of the seat is thus a first essential. 


Width and Tilt of Seats 


In the second place, the seat must have ample width from 
front to back; not only does this increase the bearing sur- 
face, but it gives needed support to the body just above 
the knees, and adds materially to the sitter’s comfort. A 
width of about 18 in. is found to give the maximum of 
comfort to a passenger of average size. The height of the 
seat above the floor is another important point; if it is too 
high, the weight of the sitter will rest on the front edge, 
causing discomfort by obstruction of the circulation in veins 
and arteries, whereas passengers can accommodate themselves 
to a low seat—within limits—by shifting their feet to a more 
forward position. It is impossible, of course, to determine 
a height of seat that is ideal for all passengers, owing to the 
differences in their heights and the length of their legs, and it 
is therefore necessary, as also in seat width, to strike an 
average—but a carefully calculated average. 

It must also be remembered that a certain amount of con- 
tinuous muscular exertion is needed to maintain either a 
standing or a sitting position; the exertion is made uncon- 
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RAILWAY CARRIAGE SEATING 


A correspondent discusses the principles governing comfortable travel, 
emphasising the fact that scientifically-designed support for the back of the 
passenger is one of the first essentials, particularly on long-distance journeys 
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sciously, but the output of energy so required is apparent 
from the relief that comes from leaning against an object or 
lying down. The greater the degree in which a seat can 
reduce the exertion needed to sit erect, by so much will the 
passenger’s comfort be increased, especially on a_ long 
journey; and an important contribution to the result is made 
by tilting the horizontal portion of the seat. In Figs. 1 and 2 
a three-piece lay figure, resembling in its jointing the human 
body, is shown in position on a flat and a tilted seat respec- 
tively. With the trunk A supported by the back of the 
seat, and thus inclined out of the vertical, the effect of the 








































© ° 
Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
Lay figure on flat and tilted seats 
respectively 


jolting of the train is to cause the middle section of the figure 
on the horizontal seat to move outwards, away from the seat 
back; and unless restraint be applied to hold it in position, it 
avould eventually slide off. 

With the human body this restraint is applied by the 
muscular exertion to which reference has been made, varied 
by an occasional ‘‘ hitch ’’ to restore the normal position, 
with fatiguing results. But if the seat be tilted (Fig. 2) in 
such a way that its surface is roughly at right angles to the 
tilted back and equally to the trunk of the figure, the ten- 
dency to slide off is counteracted, and no muscular effort is 
needed to maintain position. 


Support for the Back 


The next matter of importance is that of adequate body 
support. Ina sitting posture, the pelvis has for its sole func- 
tion the support of the upper part of the body. But the 
spinal column is inserted in the pelvis in the form of a 
curve (Fig. 3), and this inflection on the part of the back- 
bone, while adding to the mobility of the trunk, imposes on 
it the necessity of a continuous balancing movement, the 
centre of gravity being shifted every time the head and 
thorax sway to one side or the other, with a corresponding 
expenditure of energy. In order that the upper part of the 
body may remain comfortably at rest, the seat must give 
support for the back, and so far as this is wanting, the body 
will tend of itself, unless prevented by an effort of will and 
nervous force, to bend forward. 

Support for the shoulders and head is also desirable, especi 
ally for long journeys, but is of comparatively trifling import 
ance, considering how little pressure these parts of the 
anatomy exert in directions other than downwards to the 
seat. Too many railway carriage seats (Fig. 4) provide back 
support for the shoulder-blades only, the lumbar region of 
the back, B, not being in contact, having no support. If the 
sitter adjusts the position of his body so that the lower patt 
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have already dealt, the author explained that the plan 

developed successfully by the motorcar industry had been 

followed, of combining the tilted seat with the sloping 

back. For the cushions latex rubber (such as Dun- 

lopillo) is used, with a covering of cloth, and the 

springing is made stronger at the front of the seat 

than at the rear. The seat backs are dished, so that 

the passenger’s back fits into a curved recess, though one not 

lacking support for the lumbar portion or small of the back; 

this is found helpful in giving support to the back when 

fit = -_ passengers sitting opposite one another take up skew posi- 

arent LY SZ ZZ tions in which they may stretch their legs out without inter- 

ct or x f K ference. Fig. 7 shows the principle adopted in the seats 

t can ‘ ‘ . , \ as modified by the S.V.B. Railway: the dotted lines indicate 

ll the \ the old, and the full lines the new seating, the latter being 
long PF incomparably more reposeful than the former. 

made 


and 2 Well-designed Seating 


uman > . ey: . 

am ae heii ties : . Examples of well-designed modern British seating are 

eis I ” J vane cael” designed for shown in Figs. 8 and 9, which give sections of the seats in 

Nf = PP some typical Southern Railway first and third class compart- 

a. ments. As a result of tests on long journeys, the only criti- 

of it comes into contact with the seat back, his chest is ism of the first class seat is that it might with advantage be 

thrown forward, and the chest, stomach and other organs are lowered 2° or 3 in. for the benefit of passengers of average 

compressed in an uncomfortable and unwholesome manner. and short stature, on the principle that a tall person is less 

The writer of the article in the 1886 Railroad Gazette, pre. uncomfortable on a low seat than a short person on a high 

viously referred to, commended the first and second class ‘é€at. The back should, of course, be lowered correspondingly, 

English carriage seating of his time for the well-sprung and in order that the relative angle of seat to back may remain 

stuffed projections supporting the lower part of the back unaltered. As the pressure upon the back is of very much 

(Z, Fig. 5). As an example of scientifically-planned seat less intensity than the pressure upon the seat, the yield in 

development, the article gave a section of one of the arm- the former should be correspondingly less than that of the 

chairs in the reading room of the Union League Club at New latter, so as t, maintain adequate support for the small 

York (Fig. 6); while the seats of these chairs were not made of the back. A glance at the diagram might suggest that the 

concave, they were upholstered with very flexible springs in seat is too flat (i.e., not sufficiently sloped from front to 

order to assume that form under the weight of an occupant. back), but such a conclusion would be unjustified without 

reference to the amount of give by the springs in the seat. 

In this particular instance the seat is exceptionally well- 

sprung, and gives correspondingly to the pressure upon it, 

so that the seated passenger is several inches lower than the 
unloaded top level of the seat cushion. 

The dotted line on the diagram indicates another type of 
seat, provided in compartments of the same dimensions, 
which, because it tends to support the shoulders without 
correspondingly supporting the small of the back (on the 
principle shown in Fig. 4) is much less comfortable for long 
journeys. For support to the head, only a minimum of 
padding is required, because, as previously mentioned, the 
horizontal pressure of the head when relaxed is very small. 
Often an unnecessary amount of padding is provided for 
this purpose, so wasting material as well as valuable space 
which would be better devoted to a more sharply sloping 
seat-back. 

The third class seating illustrated in Fig. 9 is about as 
Examples of seats designed to give proper support satisfactory a type as can be provided in a compartment 

for the back 6 ft. wide between partitions (1 ft. less than the width of the 
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body — Nevertheless, this particular seat would 
‘func: J} appear to have rather too great a width for 
ut the J the average person, bearing in mind that men 
| of 4 J and women may be supposed to form about 
back- J# equal proportions of the travelling public, and 
ses on the stature of women, on the average, is 
t, the smaller than that of men. The club in ques- 
d and & tion, for which this type of chair was designed, 
onding Was presumably for men. 
of a Fifty years later, in the Zeitung des Vereins 1\—" \ N 
. aa e October 28, 1939, another useful contribu- \en" \ ee = 
in and Me a = subject was made by Mr. Alfred LZ DCW ary DW 
, concerning the improvement of 
third class seating accommodation on the 
Stockholm-Vasteras-Bergslagen Railway of 
we Sweden. In earlier years Swedish third class 
of the seating to a large extent consisted of flat 


to ? horizontal seats with straight and almost ver- ‘ . : 
e bac tical backs, and the aim was to improve this ' Examples of well-designed modern carriage seating 
ion O Mt) the maximum possible degree without a Fig. 7: Improved third class seats on a Swedish railway 


If = large increase in constructional cost. After Figs. 8 and 9: First and third class seats, Southern Railway 
er pa feviewing the general principles with which we The dotted line in Fig. 8 indicates wrongly-shaped back 
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first). If another 6 in. in width could be conceded, a little 
more slope of the seat-backs would be possible. 

Much ingenuity has been expended in recent years on the 
design of special types of coach seating. In particular, the 
type of seat which -is reversible, in order that passengers 
may always face the direction of travel, presents some diffi- 
culty in conforming to the principles laid down in this 
article. Some first class day coaches introduced by the New 
Zealand Government Railways in 1934, and illustrated by 
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Comfortable London bus seat with 
Dunlopillo cushions 
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photographs and drawings in the August 10, 1934, issue ¢f 
Tue RatLway Gazette, have overcome this difficulty by the 
fitting of a pedestal type of reversing seat, in which ty 
reversal of the back not only reverses the tilt of the sey 
proper, but also brings into position a movable footrey 
for the use of the passengers in the seat behind. Of t 
two footrests attached to each seat, the one out of action 
takes up a vertical position flush with the front of the sea 
A link mechanism under the seat carries out all the 
chronised movements of the. various parts as the back ; 
turned over. 

An interesting development in the first class coaches of th 
L.N.E.R. Coronation and West Riding Limited streamlip 
trains was the introduction of swivelling chairs, designed y 
that the passenger might turn towards the window, for; 
better enjoyment of the view, or that two opposite passenger, 
might sit comfortably in such positions that their legs wer 
clear; the tapered typeof table between the seats was fitted at 
the same time, in order to facilitate the passenger’s feeding ip 
the diagonal seatigg position. The idea of the swivellin 
chair in a railway coach is not new, of course, as it wa 
standard in many of the early Pullman cars. 


Some of the most comfortable seating in vehicles requiring 


to give maximum accommodation in minimum space is that 
of London buses; these seats (Fig. 10) 15 in. wide, hav 
a pronounced tilt from 13 in. above floor at the back tp 
16 in. at the front, and are covered by a Dunlopillo cushion, 
which raises the unloaded height by 34 in. more at the front 
edge, and 23 to 3 in. at the rear. The seat back, which 
extends to a total height of 2 ft. 7 in. above floor, is aly 
tilted backwards about 6 in. from the seat level to the top. 
It is curious that some similar type of seating has not been 
tried in the latest London tube stock, which has seats of 
altogether different and considerably less comfortable design 





THE BEGINNINGS OF BLOCK WORKING 


Modern block instruments and their indications developed logically from the 
first use of the electric telegraph for transmitting information of train movements 


T the same time that Charles Hutton Gregory, as briefly 
noticed in our issue of January 17, 1941, p. 59, was 
introducing the semaphore signal on British railways— 

it appeared independently and almost simultaneously on the 
first German main line as a traffic telegraph—William 
Fothergill Cooke was laying the foundations of the space- 
interval method of working. Absolute block signalling was 
put into operation a century ago last year through the Clay 
Cross tunnel of the North Midland Railway (now part of the 
L.M.S.R.), using the ordinary needle indicating system, later 
so common. To the Great Western the honour had already 
fallen in 1839 of making the first practical installation of an 
electric telegraph between Paddington and West Drayton, 
the experiments made between Euston and Camden two 
years before by the London & Birmingham not being followed 
up on that line for a time. 


** Telegraphic Railways ”’ 


No doubt the possibility of using the telegraph to make 
train working safer occurred naturally to more than one 
thoughtful person at that time, but to Cooke is due the 
credit of having first written clearly at some length on the 
subject and of publicly advocating such a course, for ‘‘ ascer- 
taining, before a train is permitted to move at all, that there 
is ‘absolutely no risk of collision.’’ This he did in his 
‘‘ Telegraphic Railways,’’ which appeared in 1842, but does 
not actually mention the Clay Cross installation. 
‘“ The Single Way ’’ as a sub-title, it was primarily intended 
to prove that single lines could be safely and expeditiously 
worked by suitable telegraph apparatus, and the growth of 
the railway system promoted by rendering costly double lines 
unnecessary in many cases. His own particular proposals for 
so doing were applied on the Norwich & Yarmouth Railway 
in 1844. Cooke nevertheless envisaged thé general applica- 


With* 


tion of his principles to all lines and may be fairly regarded 
as the founder of block working. An extended reference to 
this aspect of his work as a telegraph engineer appeared in 
our issue of March 20, 1936, page 558. 

The process of translating the few fundamentals he had 
ably enunciated into practical working methods, capable of 
meeting the numerous and varying requirements of the new 
and rapidly expanding system of transport, took longer than 
he expected, calling for the solution of many technical prob 
lems, small sometimes in themselves but vitally affecting the 
reliability of the equipment, and for several years inventor 
were busy and much discussion went on. To Cooke the 
signalling of the departure and arrival of trains seemed # 
simple and easy to accomplish that mistakes appeared incon- 
ceivable, but that was soon found to be far from so i 
reality. Without well-thought-out and codified methods o 
procedure, it was not at all difficult for dangerous misunder 
standings to arise. The failure to realise this actually 
brought discredit on the telegraph at first, and led some 
railway managers to prefer to continue to rely on the time 
interval and protection of trains by the trainmen. -A fruitful 
source of mistake was the use of a plain needle telegraph 
for all purposes, block message indications being merely 
transitory, while the want of well drafted rules meant that 
directly anything unusual occurred—that is, precisely whet 
reliable signalling was most needed—spelt out messages haé 
to be resorted to and confusion easily arose, as it does today 
when telephone conversations are carelessly worded. 


The Single Needle Instrument 


It was, of course, only natural that the single needle instr: 
ment should be adopted for the first attempts at block work 
ing. A real step forward with it was made by Edwin Clark 
on the London & North Western about 1853 when he adopted 
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permanent indications, using constant currents. Its ability 
to give three indications was a point in its favour, the ver- 
tical de-energised position being used by Clark to denote that 
something was wrong with the apparatus or the line. The 
normal indication was “‘ line clear,’’ corresponding to the 
then generally accepted ideas of working the traffic, and 
only gradually did the normal “‘ closed ’’ or ‘“‘ blocked ”’ 
indication. come into favour. The use of single stroke bells 
alone for absolute block signalling was adopted in 1851 and 
strongly .advocated by Charles V. Walker, of the South 
Eastern. He thought this much safer than using visual 
indications. Excellent results were admittedly attained on 
that line, which was block signalled almost throughout in 
this way within a few years: It is of interest to note also 
that he placed repeating bells at all the level crossings. By 
the time he was interesting himself in the subject two distinct 
lines of development, one practical, the other technical, had 
begun to attract attention. These were the questions of what 
block indications were needed and how they should be used, 
and the production of apparatus which would be inexpensive 
to work, and not liable to be irregularly affected by outside 
influences. 


Development of ‘‘ Line blocked ’’ Conception 


With time-interval working the line was regarded as clear, 
from the signalman’s point of view, after the prescribed 
interval had elapsed. If, in actual fact, it was not, those in 
charge of a train should have had sufficient time in which 
to ensure its protection themselves. The signalman’s function 
was temporary. When the telegraph enabled the facts to be 
known with certainty the idea of regarding the line as 
normally clear at first appeared quite satisfactory. It was 
found, however, that something more needed to be con- 
sidered, if station and junction working were to be adequately 
It was then proposed that every train should be 
announced forward and an acknowledgment received before 
it was allowed to go. Walker adopted this plan from the 
beginning, emphasising its advantages in all his writings, 
and the South Eastern appears to have been the first line to 
be worked throughout on the method now universal in this 
country. 


covered. 


Train Staff System 

Offering and acceptance of trains became essential, of 
course, on single lines, for even if the line was regarded as 
normally clear in theory, some procedure had to be adopted 
to prevent opposing trains being started simultaneously into 
a ‘‘clear’’ section. The appearance of the train staff system, 
however, gave the block instrument working a secondary 
role on single lines, the primary control over movements 
being vested in the staff. Gradually the line normally closed, 
or blocked, principle, which was what offering and accepting 
each train really amounted to, although Walker did not use 
those terms, made headway. For many years the expres- 
sions ‘‘ Be ready for. . ”” or ‘‘ Warning signal for . ie 
found favour to denote the request signal sent for each train, 
but, with the rearranging of their block rules by several rail- 
ways in the eighties, ‘‘ Is line clear for... ?”’ 
and eventually became universal, although not till the group- 
ing, as shown in our issue of January 10, 1941, page 42. 


One Wire System 

The early needle instruments were not very robust devices. 
Permanent magnets were not what they are now, and the 
inner needles were liable to be demagnetised, or even to 
have their polarity reversed—a very serious matter—by 
atmospheric electricity. It was not until C. E. Spagnoletti 
introduced his induced needle in 1869 that these difficulties 
were overcome. The constant expenditure of battery power, 
and the three line wires required for a double line, were felt 
by some to be disadvantages. Between 1851 and 1870 
Edward Tyer developed the essential features of his one- 
wire block instruments, which soon became popular and are 
still so well known, but they were able to give only two 
indications. Walker, for the opening of Charing Cross 
Station in 1864, produced a similar general type of instru- 
ment, which gradually replaced his plain bell system on the 
South Eastern. RR. R. Harper and one or two others fol- 


appeared . 
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lowed suit. All such instruments were worked by inter- 
mittent currents. We are not here concerned, however, with 
the arguments, so often reiterated, of the three-wire and 
one-wire advocates. It is sufficient to acknowledge that all 
these inventors, Tyer especially, brought great ingenuity to 
bear. W. H. Preece began with a three-wire—but two-indi- 


cation—apparatus in 1862, designing a one-wire system later. 


Exchange of Bell Signals 


These inventors were then faced with the problem of how 
to reconcile the growing preference for regarding the line 
as normally blocked with using two block indications only. 
Tyer, and then Walker, decided that their block indicators 
ought to show whether a train was, or was not, on the line, 
as ‘‘ one or other of these things must always be the case,’’ 
to use Walker’s* words, and relied on an exchange of bell 
signals to confirm the acceptance of a train, thinking that 
this involved the least risk of mistake. Others followed the 
same course, but gradually a change came about and what 
we may call the ‘‘ occupied ’’ and not the “‘ clear ’’ position 
of the block indicators was adopted by most lines as the 
“normal ’’ one, so that the acceptance of a train could be 
confirmed by a change to the ‘‘clear”’ position. This 
involved the curious contradiction that it could not be 
known whether a train was in section, or whether the instru- 
ment was ‘‘ normal,’’ from looking at the indicator. It even 
resulted in one railway adopting the later method of 
working on double, but keeping the older on single lines, 
to avoid the absurdity of an instrument appearing to 
show an up and a _ down train as being ‘‘on line’”’ 
simultaneously. 

In one or two cases—there is one line which still does so— 
acceptance was indicated by a change from the “‘ clear’’ 
to the ‘‘ occupied ’’ position, the ‘‘ clear’’ being still the 
normal one, but this left the ‘‘ train on line’’ condition 
to be recognised by bell signal only. Thus all three 
methods their own special disadvantages. 
These difficulties led to the adoption of additional mechanical 
indicators of various types by which a signalman could 
obtain in effect three indications for the section in rear 
only. These proved effectual and in practice instruments so 
fitted, if not all that could be desired in theory, gave, and 
still give, efficient service. 


Three-position One-wire Instruments 

In 1885 Harper produced a three-position one-wire instru- 
ment, but it was too delicate and achieved no success; Tyer, 
however, eventually produced a satisfactory’ one and there 
have been other types. All these, however, as well as the work 
of Sykes, Spagnoletti, Hodgson, Winter, Langdon, and others, 
in the field of electric interlocking between block and signals, 
as well as Tyer’s pioneer invention of tablet working, cannot 
really be said to belong to the beginnings of block working, 
which cover roughly the thirty years following the initial 
efforts of Cooke; they merely served to provide more efficient 
means of giving effect to principles, established beyond 
dispute by the end of the preliminary period. In America 
and on the Continent the space interval was also gradually 
recognised as the true foundation of railway safety, but to 
follow out its gradual adoption there would make a long 
story, in which those concerned displayed, it must be said, 
as much thought and originality as their British colleagues. 
We should like to see this interesting period in the history of 
safe railway working more adequately represented in the 
London Science Museum. 








MovinGc 3} MiLiion Tons or Coat A YEAR.—It is estimated 
that the 6-cylinder 178-ton L.N.E.R. Beyer-Garratt 2-8-0 + 
0-8-2 engine No. 2395, helped to move 3} million tons of coal 
during 1941. Built at Gorton in 1925, No. 2395 has spent the 
whole of her working life pushing heavy mineral trains up the 
3-mile 1 in 40 Wentworth JTunction—West Silkstone section of 
the Worsboro’ branch, near Barnsley. The trains assisted by 
No. 2395 over this steeply graded line vary in weight from 750 
to 1,000 tons and the journey is accomplished in 5 minutes less 
time than when the work was performed by the two 8-coupled 
freight engines that she replaced. The engine is in steam con- 
tinuously from 4 a.m. on Monday to 3 a.m. the following Sunday, 
with but brief intervals for watering and coaling. 
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DAYLIGHT EXPRESSES ON NEW SOUTH WALES RAILWAYS 


Train hostesses introduced to popularise new services 






N pursuance of his policy of improving train services the public, particularly elderly people and mothers with 
I throughout New South Wales, the Commissioner for small children, in the way of seeing to their comfort through. 
Railways, Mr. T. J. Hartigan, decided to introduce a out the journey. The hostesses travel on the trains. between 
series of daylight express trains on the main lines. The first Sydney and Wellington, Sydney and Tamworth, and Sydney 
train, known as the Riverina Express, was placed in service and Junee. ; 
on May 12, 1941, to give a fast service between Sydney and In response to advertisements for hostesses in the New 
Albury (400 miles). As from June 23 a second train, the South Wales press, 636 applications were received from girls, 
Northern Tablelands Express, was introduced to service Each of the applications was carefully reviewed, and 50 of 
between Sydney and Armidale, a distance of 360 miles. The © the girls were interviewed; the eight finally selected were 
timing of this train is particularly good and has been greatly _ considered to possess all the qualifications necessary to enable 
appreciated by railway patrons. Having thus catered for them to carry out their duties with distinction. 

















































Mr. T. J. Hartigan, Commissioner for Railways, New South Wales, with the train 
hostesses who travel on daylight expresses to assist in the provision of comfort 
for passengers 














passengers on the southern and northern lines, the Commis- The girls have been provided with smart two-piece Forest 
sioner felt that a similar service should be provided on the Green wool-de-chene uniforms. They- wear green hats with 
western line and, accordingly, from July 14 last the Central waratah (Australian shrub) badge, and a silver badge 
West Express was introduced to give a fast daylight service * inscribed with the word ‘‘ Hostess’’ attached to the left 
for travellers to and from the central west (288 miles). lapel of the coat. 
These trains provide a fast service to stations on the 
main lines, and also connecting services either by steam 
train or rail motor have been introduced to enable passengers THE M.S.W.J.R. Discuss—ED aT THE Rattway CLuB.—At a 
to travel to places such as Griffith, Forbes, Mores, Wyalong, meeting in London of the Railway Club on December 6, Mr. G. A. 
and Merriwa, resulting in hours being saved in the time Newman read a paper on the Midland & South Western Junction 
Railway. This line originated in 1872 by the promotion of the 
Swindon Marlborough & Andover Railway, of which the first 
corridor coaches, _and | are hauled by the most powerful aces sas Getuseebed'ie iets, aod eaaet Gees ee 
passenger locomotives in use in New South Wales. Buffets 4 Cirencester in 1883. The two concerns were amalgamated in 
are provided from which light meals may be obtained, and 1 gg4, but it was not until 1892 that the whole line was completed. 
the department has already received many expressions of In the last decade of the 19th century Mr. Sam Fay was General 
appreciation of the service given. The new trains have Manager. During his period of office the railway became af 
demonstrated amply the popularity of day travel, and have important cross-country route, and through carriages were run 
been the means of relieving the heavily loaded night mail between Southampton and Sheffield, Bradford, Manchester or 
and express trains, and conserving the limited sleeping-berth Liverpool; the latter was however eventually adopted as the 
accommodation available Se eg tny ep ey 
. ae : i oe Oe ane : : non 
For the first time = New South Wales and as bs further er cohied with the Suthee, which company, A conjunction 
step towards popularising the daylight express trains, from with the L.M.S.R. would have had more interest in the north-south 
Monday, November 3, train “‘ hostesses ’’ have travelled on route than the G.W.R., in which group the line was actually included 
the trains. It is their function to give additional service to owing to its geographical position. 




















taken normally to reach those towns. 
The three daylight express trains are composed of modern 
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SYSTEMATIC DETECTION OF RAIL DEFECTS IN U.S.A. 


The Missouri Pacific Lines have increased the daily mileage of a Sperry 
detector car from 21*1 to 30-0, and its annual mileage from 6,188 to 9,074, 
4.211 miles of main line tracks being scheduled for regular examination 


INCE the introduction in the United States of the Sperry 
. method of detecting transverse fissures and other internal 
flaws in rails, the most systematic testing has been that 
carried out by the Missouri Pacific Lines, and an article in 
a recent issue of the Railway Age gives some interesting 
statistical details of the results achieved. To date the 
detector cars have covered 82,000 miles of Missouri Pacific 
track, some of it as many as 23 times; the mileage of track 
inspected annually has been steadily increasing, and reached 
a peak of 9,074 miles in 1939. The first experimental work 
took place in 1929 and 1930, and the results were such that 
the principal main lines were scheduled for regular testing 
fom that time onward. The present position is that 4,211 
track miles of the system, or 55 per cent. of the whole, are 
tested annually,.90 per cent. of this mileage being first class 
main lines, including all lines carrying fast passenger trains, 
and the remaining 10 per cent. second class main track carry- 
ing important freight trains but little passenger service, such 
as the lines serving the coalfields of Southern Illinois. All 
these tracks are run over by the detector car twice a year, 
and in certain special cases, chiefly routes carrying high-speed 
trains, the inspections are still more frequent. As far as 
possible, in arranging the car itinerary, the track inspections 
are made just ahead of the heaviest seasonal movements of 
traffic over each route, in the interests of maximum rail 
safety, and are kept off the more northerly lines of the 
system in wintertime, so that the inspections shall not be 
hampered or interfered with by bad weather. Before the 
inauguration of new high-speed passenger services, special 
preliminary track inspections take place, and thereafter the 
car patrols such routes at shorter intervals than elsewhere. 
The mileage of track covered by the detector car each day 
has increased from an average of 21-1 in 1931, the first year 
of testing, to 30-0 miles in 1939, and considerable economy 
has thus been effected by this increase in the ratio of mileage 
covered to detector car hire; this increased mileage is partly 
due to improvements in the detection equipment, and partly 
to careful scheduling of the car journeys in such a way that 
they shall be interfered with in the least possible degree by 
the normal movement of traffic over the lines concerned. 

One of the larger Sperry single unit detector cars is used, 
with searching equipment of the latest type, which is more 
sensitive and selective than the first detectors, and makes it 
possible for fissures to.be detected at an earlier stage of their 
development than previously; it is also equipped for the 
pre-energisation of the rail to correct polarity, and with a 
simplified form of tape recording. On the Missouri Pacific 
inspections, in addition to the regular Sperry inspection 
crew of three, the car is accompanied by a conductor pilot 
and an assistant engineer representing the Chief Engineer of 
Maintenance of Way and Structures. In addition, each road- 
master (corresponding to a district engineer’s inspector in this 
country) rides on the car as it passes over tracks for the 
maintenance of which he is responsible, and as far as their 
engagements permit divisional engineers accompany the car 
through their divisions. The railway assistant engineer 
attached to the car is in direct charge of the testing, and 
in collaboration with the divisional operating staff arranges 
the detailed itinerary of the car over each division and the 
overnight halts, as well as keeping the railway records of all 
tests and defective rails found, and checking and signing 
the daily reports submitted by the Sperry testing staff to the 
tailway. He also acts as a liaison with the operating 
authorities, bringing to the notice of the latter any traffic 
conditions which are disadvantageous to the working of the 
tar, and could in his judgment be improved. Two men ona 
slf-propelled trolley follow up the detector car, and are 
available promptly to call up the track gangs when an imme- 
diate change of rail is necessary, and to run any other errands 


that may be called for. Rails that are to be removed from 
the track are painted by these men with a broad white stripe 
in the web, and marked by hammer and chisel with a deep 
cross on the head, about 8 in. from the end. 

The detector car operates at a maximum speed of 7} 
m.p.h., except through switch and crossing work, where the 
speed is reduced to 6 m.p.h. When the recording tape indi- 
cates a defect which might be a transverse fissure, and the 
automatic paint gun under the car drops a splash of white 
paint on the affected rail, the car is stopped, and more 
sensitive hand appliances are used to determine the nature, 
size, and exact location of the defect. If it is a transverse 
fissure, immediate measures are taken to replace the rail, 
and until the replacement the speed of trains over the rail is 
limited to 10 m.p.h. Such rails are in no circumstances 
re-used, but are broken through at the point where the 
defect has been located, and scrapped. Rails with longi- 
tudinal fissures, however, such as pipes or seams, may be 
relaid in sidings. The rails removed from the running lines 
because of defects are replaced with partly worn rails that 
are kept on hand for the purpose. Below are the statistics 
of the work done by the detector car on the Missouri Pacific 
Lines from its inauguration in 1931 until 1939 inclusive :— 


RAIL INSPECTION STATISTICS OF SPERRY DETECTOR CAR, MISSOURI 
PACIFIC LINES 





: eer 
Year 1931*| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 


} | | 
Track miles sche- | | | | 

duled for inspec- | | | 

tion ss .--| 2,788 | 4,181 | 4,181 | 4,181 | 4,217 | 4,212 | 4,212 | 4,212 | 4,211 
Total mileage | 

covered by car .../ 4,015 | 6,188 | 6,347 | 5,770 | 8,885 | 8,703 | 8,065 | 8,720 | 9,074 
Number of days | | 

operated bycar...; 190 | 261 | 236 220 293 294 282 302 302 
Average mileage per} | | 

diem va eee| 21-1 | 23-7 | 26-9 | 26-2 28-6 
Transverse fissures | | 

detected 267 | 305 312 311 584 

245 239 323 

61s | 786 
1,171 | 1,396 


Longitudinal fissures| | ats = 
6 
0-20 | 0-16 
| 





detected —_ 
Other defects de- | | 
tected ... --| 799 | 877 | 469 
Total defective rails | 1,744 | 1,495 | 1,140 
Average defects per | 
track mile ...| 0-43 | 0-24 | 0-18 
Miles of rail removed 
from track owing, } 1 
to detected defects} 5-78| 4:95 | 3-78 | 3-88 | 
} 


| 
| 
} 














4-63 


* Eight months only 


There are some curious variations in defect frequency, such 
as the sudden peak in longitudinal fissures in 1938, and in 
other miscellaneous defects in 1936. Transverse fissures 
increased steadily in number from 267 in 1931 to 731 in 
1938, but receded to 644 in 1939; this reduction is doubtless 
the first effect of retarded cooling, 86,000 tons of controlled 
cooled rails having been laid in the Missouri Pacific main lines 
in the last three years of this investigation. It will be seen 
that the total of all classes of defective rail removed from 
the road fell from 1,744 in 1931 to 1,140 in 1933, but then 
rose almost uninterruptedly to 2,169 in 1938 before the 
welcome drop to 1,487 in 1939. The increase between 1933 
and 1938 occurred during a period of recovery from slump 
conditions, when axle-loads, density of traffic, and train 
speeds were all rapidly increasing, while the increased sensi- 
tivity of the detection appliances, making earlier detection 
possible, no doubt was also in part responsible. In all, between 
1931 and 1939 a total of 14,015 defective rails were removed 
from the road, 4,063 containing transverse fissures, 3,472 
horizontal fissures and 6,480 defects of other kinds, such as 
vertical split heads, head and web separations, and so on. 
The average over this period has thus been 0-213 defects a 


(Continued on page 166) 
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TIMBER FOR RAILWAY SLEEPERS 


A note on the various kinds of wood available as 
alternative to those obtained from normal sources 


By ERIC HARDY, F.Z.S. 


HE war in Europe seriously affected timber supplies to 
T this country when it closed the Scandinavian timber 
market, and we have had to rely upon home fellings, 
for which the collieries had a heavy demand, and upon 
timber imports from abroad, especially the Empire, in order 
to conserve foreign exchange. The need for railway timber, 
chiefly for sleepers, is little less important than the annual 
need for pit props. Owing to the restrictions upon shipping 
space it is difficult tor British railways to find the three 
million timber sleepers needed for annual replacement, hence 
the experiments with concrete sleepers. 

Timber for railway sleepers needs two outstanding charac- 
teristics. It must be very durable against dry rot, and in the 
tropics against termites or white ants; but this quality can 
generally be given to softwoods without any natural resist- 
ance by a good soaking of hot creosote or some of the coal 
tar oil preparations. It must also have shock-absorbing 
resistance like the timbers used in machinery bedding. 

Undoubtedly the best sleeper timber at home is native 
larch, and the best timbers for the tropics are Indian pyin- 
kodo and African iroko, for each of these timbers is rich 
in resins and oily matter and has great natural resistance to 
dry rots and termites respectively. Before the war home 
grown larch was generally much more expensive than im- 
ported maritime pine, Baltic redwood and Baltic Scots pine, 
but these timbers are no longer available from abroad. The 
bulk of the trees being felled in this country during wartime 
deforestation are conifers of value as railway sleepers, namely 
European larch, Japanese larch, Scots pine or fir, Douglas fir, 
Weymouth pine, Austrian pine, Corsican pine, etc. 

Japanese larch, which was extensively cultivated in this 
country after the last war, is only: slightly inferior to native 
larch. Together they are the most durable of common hom« 
grown timbers. A very tough, soft wood of medium weight, 
which seasons easily and fairly well although warping con 
siderably in'drying, larch does not usually require a preser 
vative treatment other than seasoning, but it should not 
be dried carelessly or it will check severely. Larch is very 
resinous and not easily sawn. 

Native Scots pine can be used in place of imported Baltic 
redwood, but it must always be given an antiseptic treat- 
ment for, although it is probably the most durable native 
conifer after larch, it works more easily and absorbs pre 
servatives more easily, and also seasons more easily. It can 
be air seasoned by being well exposed, or kiln-dried at 
200° F., when 2 in. thick material may be reduced to 10 per 
cent. moisture content in ten days with very little degrade. 
The sapwood is easily impregnated with creosote under pres 
sure or by the open tank process, and reasonable and rela 
tively uniform penetration can be made into the heartwood. 
Our native Scots pine is somewhat variable in hardness, but 
the strength of samples can always be gauged by the annual 
rings, which are closer together or more numerous in strong 
woods. For instance, quickly grown timber showing 5 
annual rings to the inch is not so strong as that showing 8 or 
more rings to the inch. The latter samples should equal the 
best prewar Baltic Scots pine. Air dry samples of Scots pine 
may vary in weight from 25 to 45 lb. per cu. ft., but the 
average is about 32 lb.. Dry timber is of course 25 per cent 
stronger than fibre-saturated timber which has stood the 
winter stacked in the open. 

Larch is about 10 per cent. stronger than Scots pine and 
Douglas fir, and has a great natural resistance to drv rot 
fungi in wet, exposed places. Japanese larch has similar 
mechanical properties, but it is about equal to prewar im- 
ported Continental Scots pine in abilities. | Sometimes 
samples of home-grown Scots pine are slightly stronger than 


Japanese larch, but generally it is slightly inferior to Conti- 
nental Scots pine and Baltic redwood. Corsican pine or 
larch-pine comes third in the list of home grown timbers, 
and equals prewar imported, air-dried maritime pine. 
Although it is about 5 per cent. weaker than Sccts pine in 
mechanical tests, it is about equal in practice, but is some- 
times more brittle. With 8 or more annual rings to the 
inch it equals prewar imported Scots pine or Baltic red- 
wood. Douglas fir needs preserving by the pressure process, 
for it is only moderately durable when exposed, and it 
seasons well and stands high temperatures like 175° for 
knotted timber and superheated steam for clear timber, in 
kiln drying. Untreated Douglas fir sleepers last only from 
3 to 6 years, but when well creosoted they have lasted 20 to 
27 years. The dense grades equal the best pitch pine. Home 
grown spruce is the least durable conifer against dry rot, 
and even when well preserved it has generally been used 
only for the more temporary work of quarry and colliery 
sleepers; it is not easy to work or to preserve, and it splits 
readily. 

The only other home grown timber that seems to be 
suitable for sleepers is elm, which is very durable under wet 
conditions, but as it is not durable under varying conditions 
of moisture and dryness, and as it readily absorbs creosote 
evenly, it should be preserved. The Cornish variety is the 
hardest, but elm is always apt to warp during kiln drying 
and a high temperature steaming treatment is often needed 
afterwards to correct it. 

Of Empire sleeper timbers, I have already mentioned 
African ‘‘ mvule ’’ or Nigerian teak, also called iroko, which 
is very durable when exposed and very resistant to termites. 
Its mechanical properties are very similar to Burmese teak, 
and it works well. In West Africa it has proved to be the 
best timber for sleepers, and the French railway companies 
used it from the Ivory Coast, while it has long been imported 
to this country. 

With preservative, Australian karri makes useful sleepers, 
but it does not absorb preservatives easily and it is treated 
in Australia by the Powell process of boiling the green timber 
in a solution of molasses and arsenic, or by a process of 
boiling in an aqueous solution of arsenic, sodium fluoride and 
sodium dinitrophenate, which considerably increases the life 
of timbers laid in dry areas subject to insect attack. It is 
hard and tough and fairly difficult to work, and requires con- 
siderable care. Tasmanian oak has also seen service as rail- 
way sleepers, but although it is very durable in bridge timber 
work it should receive preservative for use in contact with 
the ground. The life of such sleepers without preservative is 
said to be 14 years. It is a hard, strong, elastic and resilient 
wood, working fairly easily. 

From India’s vast forests there is eng, a timber which 
makes a reliable sleeper wood when given a preservative. A 
heavy, hard, strong timber that needs a long time and care 
when seasoning, it saws and machines easily. Untreated 
sleepers last only 4 or 5 years, but in experiments in India 
with sleepers treated with crude petroleum and creosote in 
open tanks, only 0-4 per cent. were rejected after 8 years. 
Pyinkodo is another Indian sleeper timber which is very 
hard and durable and already well known to British engi- 
neers. It is difficult to saw and work, but its value is that 
it is extremely durable under all conditions even when in 
contact with water, and it does not require antiseptic treat- 
ment. It is probably as durable as teak owing to its large 
store of resin and oily matter. The average life of sleepers 
in India is 20 to 24 years, although untreated sleepers of 
pyinkodo have been in service after 33 years. It is very 
rarely attacked by white ants. 
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A REMARKABLE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Designed for speeds up to 80 m.p.h., twenty new single-expansion articulated 4-8-8-4 


type locomotives have recently been delivered to the Union Pacific Railway. 


Each, 


with tender, weighs over 534 (long) tons, and develops a tractive force of 135,375 Ib. 


succeeding pages form part of an order for twenty 
placed by the Union Pacific Railway with the 
American Locomotive Company. They rank as the largest 
and heaviest of any single-expansion locomotives on the 
4-8-8-4 or, we believe, on any wheel arrangement. The 
basic design was developed by the Research and Mechanical 


' . locomotives illustrated and described on this and 


Standards Department of the Union Pacific Railway, 
under the direction of Mr. Otto Jabelmann, Vice- 
President, to provide a locomotive capable of hauling 
maxinum tonnage and maintaining schedules without 


assistance over the Wahsatch Mountains on a 
ruling grade of 1-14 per cent. (1 in 88) between Ogden, 
Utah, and Green River, Wyoming. Results of exhaustive 
tests on the line and experience gained in operation of other 
single-expansion articulated. locomotives were furnished to 
the American Locomotive Company which collaborated with 
the Union Pacific in designing the locomotive. The new 
engines can operate on any part of the railway, and 
were designed for speeds up to 80 m.p.h. and to produce 
maximum power output continuously at 70 m.p.h. 

The design permits great flexibility with the minimum of 


banking 


flange pressure on curves as well as high rigidity on the 
straight. The spring-rigging suspension of the locomotive 


also permits adjustment of the wheels to vertical curves. with 
little distortion of the weight distribution. This arrange- 
ment of the running gear is on the lever principle, whereby 
there is a selected pivot point in the locomotive wheelbase 
about which the mass of the locomotive rotates with 
respect to the track as it passes round curves. On 
an eight-coupled wheel arrangement this is the rear pair of 
coupled wheels, in which no provision is made for lateral 
movement of the axle relatively to the locomotive bed. The 
guiding wheels on the front engine unit, i.e., the front pair of 
bogie wheels and the front pair of coupled wheels, have 
provision for ample lateral movement against controlled 
resistance. The initial resistance of these wheels is about 
17 per cent., increasing gradually as the movement pro- 
gresses. The second and third pairs of coupled wheels adjust 
themselves freely against a somewhat lower initial resistance 
and through a somewhat less range of lateral movement than 
that effective on the guiding wheels. The wheels behind the 
pivot pair control the movement of the rear end of the loco- 
motive against an initial lateral resistance somewhat lower 
than that of the guiding wheels. All wheels are fitted to 
track gauge with a setting of 4 ft. 53 in. between the backs 
of the tyres. 

The effect of this arrangement is to produce a rigidly 
guided locomotive on tangent track which adjusts itself 
freely on curves with a guiding force cushioned in its appli- 
cation. Because of this, only 28 per cent. of the reciprocating 
weights are balanced. 


Springing System 

In order to relieve the tendency of long-wheelbase locomo- 
ves to overload the driving springs when passing ovet 
convex vertical curves at summits, and to underload them 
with corresponding overloading of the bogie springs at the 
ends of the wheelbase when passing over concave curves, an 
unusual degree of flexibility has been provided in the spring 
rigging by the use of coil springs at all points of anchorage of 
the spring rigging to the engine bed and to the trailing bogie. 
Each of these cushion springs comprises two 8-in. double 
coils in tandem; they permit the elongation or shortening of 
what are customarily hangers of fixed length, and permit 
vertical adjustments throughout the entire wheelbase to con, 
form to the track with the least possible variation of the 


weights on the coupled wheels. With this arrangement the 
main springs of the system are designed with an overload 
factor of only 5 per cent. 

Special attention has been given to ensuring freedom of 
adjustment of the entire spring-rigging suspension system. 
Wherever possible, the ‘spring hangers are of the loop type. 
Alemite lubrication is applied to the circular curved surfaces 
between the hanger loop and the spring jib. Cross-equaliser 
hangers have ball ends which hang in removable seats in 
oil-waste-packed pockets in the equaliser. 

The locomotive as a whole has three-point suspension. All 
coupled wheels of the front engine are equalised on each side 
and the two sides are cross-equalised at the front end to the 
suspension of the rear end of the main equaliser beam, the 
front end of which bears in the bissel type centre pin:of the 
engine bogie. Each side of the rear engine is equalised as a 
unit from front to back, including both trailing wheels. 


Framing and Running Gear 

The two engine beds of the locomotive are connected by a 
vertical articulation hinge, with the pocket and pin at 
the front end of the rear engine bed and the tongue 
at the rear end of the front engine bed, which is similar 
to the arrangement developed by the Union Pacific 
for its 4-6-6-4 type single-expansion locomotive. A com- 
bination of coil and elliptic springs characterises the Alco 
four-wheel leading bogie. These operate in parallel. The 
inclined-plane and geared-roller centring device has an initial 
resistance to lateral movement of 18 per cent. increasing to 
33 per cent. The centre plate is sealed to exclude dust, and 
is forced-feed lubricated. Oil is also fed to the racks and 
roller teeth of the centring device. The wheels are 3 ft. in 
diameter and have S.K.F. inside journal bearings which are 
tied together with a one-piece top-half integral box, making 
this a non-self-aligning bearing. The four-wheel trailing bogie 
has 3 ft. 6 in. wheels with S.K.F. twin-bearing outside 
journal boxes. It has a centring device with a 10 per cent. 
initial resistance, increasing to 15 per cent. and thence 
remaining constant. 

The coupled wheels, 5 ft. 8 in. in diameter over the tyres, 
are of the Boxpok type, and the axle journals have Timken 
roller bearings. The driving boxes and all other roller-bear- 
ing boxes on the locomotive are fitted with heat indicators. 
The driving boxes are equipped with Franklin compensator 
and snubber wedge assemblies. Alco lateral-motion devices 
are applied on the three leading driving axles of each engine 
unit. The side rods are of the articulated type, eliminating 
knuckle-pin connections, similar to those developed by the 
Union Pacific Railway for its first order of 4-8-4 locomotives. 
Vertical grease pockets are located in the bodies of the rods 
adjoining the crankpins, except for the ends of the rods on 
the intermediate crank pin. This bearing is lubricated from 
the hollow bore of the crank pin. The driving axles, connect- 
ing and side rods, crank pins and piston rods are of heat- 
treated low-carbon-nickel steel. 

The pistons are of light alloy steel rolled section with 
three T-section combination bronze and cast-iron piston 
packing rings. The crossheads are manganese-vanadium 
alloy steel castings, and operate in multi-bearing guides. The 
guides are carbon-steel forgings, secured at both ends by 
heavy clamps so that in adjusting themselves to the lateral 
expansion of the cylinders the bolts are not subjected to 
shearing stresses. 

The weight of reciprocating parts on each side of the loco- 
motive is 2,106 lb. on the front engine and 1,912 Ib. on the 
rear engine. The weight of the connecting rod is appor- 
tioned between reciprocating and revolving weights by the 
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centre-of-percussion method. All revolving weights are 
balanced in each wheel and the overbalance for 28 per cent. 
of the reciprocating weights is divided equally among all 
wheels. The main coupled wheels are cross-balanced. To 
avoid the use of separate patterns, the primary counter- 
balance is symmetrical about the diameter through the crank 
pin, and in the wheel centre are cast separate secondary 
counterbalance pockets at each end of the primary counter- 
balance for the cross-balance correction. One of these is used 
and closed with a steel plate, welded on. The other is left 
open. The maximum hammer blow at diametral speed is 
7,590 lb. 
Steam Pipes and Steam Distribution 

The live and exhaust steam pipes are larger than those 
heretofore used on any other single-expansion articulated 
locomotives. Test data developed by the Research and 
Mechanical Standards Department of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way conclusively demonstrated that, to utilise full boiler 
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Spring rigging attachment to engine bed at rear 
of front engine unit 


capacity and develop maximum power output, past practices 
could not be followed. The arrangement of the steam pipes 
applied to these locomotives represents a further develop- 
ment of the system of flexible connections to the leading 
pair of cylinders which has been employed on a number of 
articulated locomotives previously turned out by _ the 
American Locomotive Company. By this system steam from 
the branch pipes is divided and delivered directly to each 
pair of cylinders. By the use of a short rotating steam-pipe 
connection at the cylinder, to the outer end of which the 
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longer flexible connection to the branch-pipe is attached by 
a flexible joint, these pipes adjust themselves to the lateral 
movement of the front engine on curves without the use of 
slip joints. The three flexible connections in each pipe are 
full ball joints, permitting complete freedom of adjustment, 
While the use of ball joints at these locations is not new, 
those installed on the Union Pacific locomotives have been 
materially simplified in design. 

Steam distribution is effected by 12-in. piston valves and 
is controlled by Walschaerts valve gear. The valves are 
Hunt-Spiller lightweight design with Duplex bronze and cast- 
iron lip-type packing rings. All pins in the Walschaerts valve 
gear, except the eccentric crank pin, are fitted with needle 
bearings. An S.K.F. self-aligning roller bearing is applied 
on the eccentric crank pin. The union links, combination 
lever, radius bars, radius-bar lifters, and valve stems are 
heat-treated low-carbon nickel steel. The links, link blocks, 
and valve-motion pins are casehardened. The reversing gear 
is an Alco special Type H with a 12-in. by 24-in. cylinder. 
Compensating springs are applied to the reversing shafts on 
both engines. 

Mechanical lubricators with a total of 49 feeds supply oil 
under pressure to the cylinders and valves, steam and 
exhaust pipe ball and slip joints, reversing gear mechanism 
and other parts, and grease lubrication is used for all spring 
rigging joints, and brake gear pins as well as for the bearings 
of the valve motion. 

The Boiler 


The boiler has three rings, the first conical with an inside 
diameter of 7 ft. 11 in. at the front end. The third ring, 
which surrounds the combustion chamber, is 8 ft. 10% in, 
outside diameter. All longitudinal seams are of the saw- 
tooth type riveted and caulked inside and outside; also, all 
circumferential seams are caulked inside and outside. The 
firebox is 19 ft. 7 in. in length by 8 ft. 04% in. in width, and 
the combustion chamber is 9 ft. 4 in. long. The crown plate 
is about 27 ft. in length and has a relatively small slope; the 
highest point at the front tube plate is only 1{ in. higher 
than the lowest point at the door plate. The smokebox is of 
three-piece welded construction, to which is attached the 
boiler bearing, thus relieving the boiler barrel of any shock 
load which may be transmitted from the front engine unit. 

All seams in the firebox, including the attachment of the 
rear tube plate to the combustion chamber, are welded. 
There is a complete installation of flexible staybolts round 
the combustion chamber and over the crown plate. Flexible 
bolts are also used along the top of the side plates, across 
the top rear corner of the side plates, and round the rear 
corners of the firebox; in addition flexible bolts are applied 
at all locations on the back head under the cab deck. The 
rear firebox corners have radii of 24 in. inside and 25 in. 
outside at the foundation ring, tapering upward to the 
customary short radii near the top of the side wrapper plate. 
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Part of spring rigging of front engine, coil equaliser springs used where clearance is insufficient for semi-elliptic springs 
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Section at ¢ of Front Stack | Section at & of Back Stack 
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Looking Forward Looking Backward 


Details of the front end showing multiple blast pipes, double chimneys, and patented labyrinth draught appliance 
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Details of ball jointed steam and exhaust piping of the cylinders of the leading engine unit 
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The firebox is supported on the engine bed by four sliding. 
shoe furnace bearers. Each is enclosed by an oil-tight sheet. 
steel casing and is immersed in an oil bath. In the firebox 
there are seven Security circulators, and through each side 
20 secondary air tubes. A mechanical stoker engine js 
installed in the tender. 

The boiler feed equipment includes a Nathan live-steam 
injector on the right side and an Elesco exhaust-steam 
injector with remote control and centrifugal pump on the left 
side. The exhaust-steam injector is the recently developed 
Type TP. It is started and stopped by a simple starting 
valve. The amount of water delivered to the boiler is regy. 
lated by an indexing handle in the cab which is the only 
manual control and does not need to be moved when the 
injector is shut off. The operation is entirely automatic 
once the starting valve is opened. The centrifugal booster 
pump is added to the Type TP injector, so that the choice 
of location on the locomotive is not limited by the non. 
lifting characteristic of the injector itself, and on these loco 
motives the exhaust-steam injector is located on the left side 
of the smokebox. 

The Type E superheater has 93 13-in. dia. units inserted 
in 4-in. flues. The multiple throttle includes an auxiliary 
throttle, supplied with saturated steam from the dome, for 
drifting and handling the locomotives by shed staff at ter. 
minals. The throttle has a double-quadrant and latch to 
permit half-notch adjustment. It provides additional head 
room. 

The front-end arrangement consists of two complete 
chimneys and exhaust nozzles on a common base, one for 
each of the two engine units. Each exhaust tip has four jets 
and each chimney extension includes a four-jet combining 
tube at the bottom which resembles somewhat the formerly 
much-used petticoat pipe in its relation to the chimney 
extension proper. These jet-combining tubes comprise in 
effect four draught tubes, one for each exhaust jet, and the 
setting is such that the jet fills the tube near the top. As 
the exhaust jets pass into the upper part of the chimney 
extension, further ejector action is effected in the annular 
passage hetween the top of the draught tubes and the 
chimney-extension bell mouth. 
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The Braking System 
The air-brake equipment is Westinghouse No. 8 ET. Tw 
8}-in. cross-compound compressors are mounted on the frott 
end of the forward engine bed, and each compressor is served 
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One of the new engines during a test run. The route traversed has a ruling 
grade of 1 in 88 and 7,000 h.p. was developed 
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by a mechanically operated lubricator. Shields in front of 
the air compressors protect the air-brake fin-tube radiation. 
There is 15 ft. of radiation pipe between the air pumps and 
a sump reservoir, and an eight-tube New York Air Brake 
intercooler between the sump reservoir and the main reser- 
voir. In the sump reservoir is an automatic drain valve. 
Single brake heads with two flanged brake shoes per head 
are applied on the coupled wheels. A single long brake shoe 
is applied on the rear of each trailing bogie wheel. The lead- 
ing bogie is designed for the future application of brakes. 
There are anti-rattler devices throughout the brake rigging. 
The Tender 

The tenders are built on waterbottom beds; each is carried 
on a four-wheel bogie at the front end, and five pairs of 
wheels mounted in pedestals cast integral with the tender 
bed. The equalising system provides a three-point-load sus- 
pension. All wheels are 3 ft. 6 in. dia. and have Timken 
roller bearings in outside-journal boxes. The four-wheel 
tender bogie is equalised and has a roller centring device 
designed for 17 per cent. initial and constant lateral resist- 
ance. There are no side bearings on the tender bogie. 
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The five pairs of pedestal-mounted wheels are equalised 
together on each side of the tender, with one semi- llipti 
spring and two coil springs over each box. The frort and 
back ends of each equalising system are anchored to t! ¢ bed 
casting through double cushioning coils in tandem. Al five 
pairs of wheels mounted in fixed pedestals are fitted wi-h the 
General Steel Castings centring device. This consists of 
rubber blocks, sandwiched between steel plates, which are 
inserted between the semi-elliptic spring saddles and tle to, 
of each box. The vertical guides for the spring saddle on th 
frame prevent lateral movement of the top of this devic>, but 
do not interfere with the lateral movement of the journal 
boxes against the resistance of the shear distortion of th 
rubber. On the four forward pairs of fixed wheels provision 
is made for a lateral movement of 1} in. On the rear pair of 
wheels the movement is restricted to ? in. 

The particulars and illustrations incorporated in the above 
article were obtained from our American contemporary, the 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, and in addition we are 
indebted to Mr. Roy V. Wright, Editor of that Journal, for 
the original photographs from which the two _half-tone 
illustrations were prepared. 











if was recently reported that the Japanese, through the 

agency of the Central China Railway, had succeeded in 
re-opening the Yangtze river train ferry between Nanking 
and Pukow, the southern terminus of the Tientsin—Pukow 
section, over which run Shanghai and Nanking trains to 
Peking. 

Before the Japanese invasion this train ferry was 
approached by ramps adjusted to the rise and fall of the 
river level, and having 1 in 27} gradients in the low water 
season. Passenger and goods trains were worked by 0-8-0 
type superheated tank engines having a tractive effort of 
38,710 lb. at 75 per cent. boiler pressure; the axle load is 
21 tons and total weight—all available for adhesion—83 tons. 





The Nanking-Pukow Train Ferry 


The equipment includes Westinghouse 6 E.T. brake gear, fot 
which air is supplied by a type 8}—150 compressor, a large 
superheater, multiple valve front-end regulator, and _ large 


Wota type piston valves. We illustrate one of these engines 
hauling a passenger train, a reproduction of a striking calen- 
dar in colour distributed to its friends in 1939 by the Hunslet 
Engine Co. Ltd. of Leeds, who built these fine engines, to 
the designs of Messrs. Sandbergs, Consulting Engineers. 

It is of interest to note that the first of these engines was 
shipped complete from England on one of the train ferry 
steamers, which proceeded to China under its own power 
The first locomotive proving satisfactory, induced the placing 
of a repeat order for a second engine. 








track mile, or one defective rail each year for each 4-7 miles 
of line. The cost of this periodic track testing is certainly 
considerable, but its efficiency has enabled cousiderable 
savings to be effected in other directions. Before the intro- 
duction of the Sperry car, from the time when the danger 
of transverse fissures first became recognised it became neces- 
sary to keep a record of the cast numbers of all rails laid 
in the track, and the discovery of four transverse fissures in 
any one cast was regarded as sufficient to call for the removal 
from the road of all the rails out of that cast, even though 


SYSTEMATIC DETECTION OF RAIL DEFECTS IN U.S.A.—(continued from page 159) 








there was no certainty that other rails in the cast were simi- 
larly affected. This wasteful practice is now no longer neces 
sary, and the trackwalkers, who walked every mile of the 
main line tracks daily on foot, have also been dispenseé 
with, the work being done more expeditiously by sectioi 
foremen on motor trolleys. At the same time, the safety 0 
the rails in the road is now assured, and this was the 


fundamental aim of the Missouri Pacific management i 
instituting their present comprehensive and _ up-to-date 


system of rail flaw detection. 
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Right: Another characteristic 
specimen of present - day 
architecture in China. The 
station buildings at Tsinan as 
seen from the approach road 
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Typical Scenes on Chinese Railways 


Tsinan Station, Tientsin-Pukow line 


Left: Tsinan, capital of Shantung Province, 
is on the main route from Peking and 
Tientsin to Nanking and Shanghai. View 
of the station yard from the overbridge 


Below: The foot-overbridge, an interesting 
example of modern Chinese architecture in 
which even the prosaic station overbridge 
assumes an almost artistic appearance 
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The Railways of Rotterdam 


5 ™“e = mak —<— 4 


pe. ed 


The bombed area of Rotterdam during clearance operations in which 200,000 tons of debris were removed and 

dumped into the River Schie, one of the waterways through the town. The viaduct behind the ruined 

Groote Kerk carries the main electrified line between Amsterdam and Antwerp. The Beurs Station is just 

beyond the bowstring girder bridge on the right, and the River Maas beyond that. The town hall lay beyond 

the viaduct between the Groote Kerk and the Beurs. The old windmill on the Oostplein can be seen beyond 
the girder bridge 


; ~ 
wo 
. ¥ 


View taken from the tower of the ruined Groote Kerk, showing the bend of the River Maas on the right. In this picture the old windmill is seen on the left. 


Both views are looking eastward 


(See also the illustration at page 169 and the notes on the proposed reconstruction of the railways of Rotterdam at page 152) 
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GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


PERSONAL 


L.N.E.R. 


] L.N.E.R. announce that the follow- 
ing appointments have been made : 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. C. H. M. Elwell, Locomotive Running 
Supe intendent (Eastern Section), Southern 
\rea, to be Acting Assistant Mechanical 
Engineer (Outdoor), Doncaster. 

Mr. L. P. Parker, District Locomotive 
Supe intendent, Stratford, to be Acting 
Locomotive Running Superintendent 
(Eastern Section), Southern Area, in suc- 
cession to Mr. C. H. M. Elwell. 

Mr. E. H. Ker, Acting Assistant 
Locomotive Running — Superin- 
tendent, Edinburgh, to be Acting 
District Locomotive Superintendent, 
Stratford. 

Mr. J. A. Frampton District 
Locomotive Superintendent, Lin- 
coln, to succeed Mr. J. F. Sparke, 
who has retired, as District Loco- 
motive Superintendent, Kings Cross. 

Mr. R. H. R. Garraway, Assistant 
District Locomotive Superintendent 
Cambridge, to be District Locomo- 
tive Superintendent, Lincoln, in 
place of Mr. Frampton. 

Mr. H. G. Fish, District Loco- 
motive Superintendent, Norwich, 
to be District Locomotive Superin- 
tendent, Colwick, in succession to 
Mr. H. R. Silver, who is retiring 
from the service. 

Mr. B. Adkinson, Assistant Dis- 
trict Locomotive Superintendent, 
Kings Cross, to be District Loco- 
motive Superintendent, Norwich, 
in place of Mr. Fish. 


At the conclusion of a recent 
meeting of the Railway Executive 
Committee Goods Committee, the 
Chairman, Mr. T. E. Argile, Chief 
Commercial Manager, L.M.S.R., 
was presented by his colleagues 
with a gold pencil in token 
of their appreciation, of the valu- 
able services he had rendered to 
the committee since the outbreak 
of war. 

The London Midland & Scot- 
tish Railway Company _ has 
appointed = Mr. R. Llewellyn 
Davies, B.A., A.R.1I.B.A., to be 
Development Assistant in the 
Architect’s office. His duty will 
be to act as liaison with the 
various sections of the Company’s 
Scientific Research Department. 
He will also act as Secretary of the 
Building Research Committee. Mr. 
Davic s took the Mechanical Sciences 
lripos at Cambridge and the Diploma in 
Architecture at the Architectural Associa- 
tion School. He was also awarded the 
~ ma of the American Summer School 
In Faris. 


Mr. Grant McConachie, President of 
Yukon Southern Air Transport Limited, of 
Edmonton and Vancouver, has been 
appointed Assistant to the Vice-President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Western 
Lines. He became chief pilot of Inde- 
pend: nt Airways at Edmonton in 1933, 
and in 1934 founded United Air Transport, 
later known as Yukon Southern. 


We regret to record the death on Janu- 
ary 23 at the age of 63 of Mr. Frank 
Rowe Potter, Superintendent of the Line, 
Great Western Railway, from 1936 to 
1940. Mr. Potter was the eldest son of 
the late Mr. Frank Potter, who was 
General Manager of the Great Western 
Railway from 1912 to 1919. He entered 
the company’s service on January 1, 
1895, as booking clerk at West Drayton 
and Yiewsley Station, and was _ trans- 
ferred in May, 1897, to the London Divi- 
sional Superintendent’s office, where he 
was employed in the train section until 
1900, when to gain further station experi- 


The late Mr. Frank R. Potter 


Superintendent of the Line, 
Great Western Railway, 1936-1940 


ence he went to Slough as second goods 
clerk. After a short period he returned 
to the Divisional Superintendent’s office 
at Paddington, and remained on the staff 
of that office until 1907, the last four 
years as a relief clerk. In April, 1907, he 
was transferred to the staff of the Super- 
intendent of the Line as passenger train 
runner, and in July, 1911, was appointed 
Assistant Divisional Superintendent at 
Plymouth. In May, 1913, he was trans- 
ferred to a similar position in the London 
Division. On the inauguration of the 
Westbury Division in 1915, Mr. Potter 
was appointed its first Divisional Superin- 
tendent. In September, 1917, he became 
Divisional Superintendent, Plymouth, 
but returned to Paddington in January, 
1922, as Divisional Superintendent. In 


October, 1924, Mr. Potter was appointed 
Operating Assistant to the Superintendent 
of the Line and in May, 1931, became 
General Assistant. He became Principal 
Assistant in January, 1933, and in 
August, 1936, was appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Line, which office he held 
until his retirement on December 31, 
1940. The funeral was held at Lane End 
Parish Church on January 27, and there 
was also a memorial service, with an 
address by Dr. Wilkinson Riddle, at St. 
James’s Parish Church, Paddington, on 
the same day. We hope to publish a list 
of the names of those present in our next 
issue. 


INDIAN RAILWAY STAFF 
CHANGES 

Mr. A. M._ Sims, 
General Manager, has been ap- 
pointed to officiate as General 
Manager, N.W.R., as from July 
18, 1941. 

Mr. A. G. Hall has been ap- 
pointed to officiate as Deputy 
General Manager in place of Mr. 
Sims. 

Mr. F. G. Langdon has been con- 
firmed as Chief Engineer, G.I.P.R., 
in a_ provisionally permanent 


Deputy 


capacity as from April 16. 


Lord Stamp, Chairman & Presi- 
dent of the Executive, London 
Midland & Scottish Railway Com- 
pany, left £163,548. 


We regret to record the death 
on January 14, at the age of 73, 
of Mr. Max John Railing. He 
was Vice-Chairman and _ Joint 
Managing Director of the General 
Electric Co. Ltd., with which he 
had been associated for over 40 
years. He was connected with 23 
other companies, mostly electrical. 


Me. BR. .G. 
General 


Forbes, Assistant 
Manager (Commercial), 
South African Railways & Har- 
bours, whose retirement we _ re- 
corded in our December 12 issue, 
was appointed to this position in 
March of last year. A bio- 
graphical notice was published in 
our April 4 issue. 


Mr. A. N. E. McHaffie has been 
appointed secretary of the British 
Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. in suc- 
cession to Mr. Fraser, who retired 
at the end of 1941. 


Mr. N. J. M. McLeod, Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, Public Work Department, New 
Zealand, retired in October, 1941, after 40 
years in the service. It will be remembered 
that all new railway construction works in 
New Zealand are carried out by the Public 
Work Department, and that all recent ones 
have been notable for the up-to-date 
mechanical methods employed. : 


The Minister of Supply announces that 
Sir William J. Larke, K.B.E., has been 
appointed Controller of Non - Ferrous 
Mineral Development in the United King- 
dom. The Non-Ferrous Metallic Ores 
Committee, of which Sir William Larke is 
Chairman and which, since March, 1940, 
has been enquiring into means for increasing 








a 
172 

the production of non-ferrous ores, will 

continue its work and its advice will be 


available to the Controller. 


Mr. C. F. de Pury, Southern Divisional 
Superintendent, Southampton Central, who, 
as recorded in our January 23 issue, has 
been appointed London West Divisional 
Superintendent, Woking, Southern Railway, 
joined the London, Brighton & South Coast 
Railway in 1912, and served in the Super- 
intendent of the Line’s office until August, 
1914. In 1919 he was placed in charge of 
the passenger claims section, and at the time 
of grouping was transferred to the Chief 
Operating Superintendent’s office. He was 
appointed Assistant for the Commercial & 
Operating departments in the Isle of Wight 
in 1925. In May, 1930, he became Assistant 
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Mr. W. H. F. Mepsted, Assistant London 
East Divisional Superintendent, who, as 
recorded in our January 23 issue, has been 
appointed Southern Divisional Superin- 
tendent, Southampton Central, Southern 
Railway, joined the service of the South 
Eastern & Chatham Railway Company in 
February, 1912, as a junior clerk in the 
Goods Department at Deal and, after 
gaining further experience at Sandwich, 
was transferred to the Relief Staff. Early 
in 1914 he joined the staff of the Eastern 
District Superintendent. He served in 
France and Belgium in the Railway Operat- 
ing Division of the Royal Engineers from 
1916 until he was demobilised in 1919 
with the rank C.0.M.S. Returning to the 
South Eastern & Chatham Railway he 
gained further experience in all branches 





Mr. C. F. de Pury 


Appointed London West Divisional Superintendent, 
Southern Railway 


to the London (West) Divisional Super- 
intendent, and in July, 1933, was appointed 
\ssistant Superintendent of that division. 
In March, 1936, Mr. de Pury was made 
Western Divisional Superintendent, Exeter 
Central, and in March, 1941, was promoted 
to be Southern Divisional Superintendent, 
Southampton, the position he now vacates. 
Mr. de Pury was mobilised with the Artists’ 
Rifles in the last war, and served in France 
and Germany in the Royal Fusiliers and 
Railway Transport Establishment. 





The Council of the Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute announces that the Bessemer Gold 
Medal for 1942 has been awarded to Mr. 


Eugene G. Grace, President of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, United States, in 
recognition of his valuable services to the 
iron and steel industries, and of his work 
in fostering technical, scientific, and 
industrial collaboration between the 
industries in Great Britain and the United 
»tates. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. announces 
that Mr. F. R. M. de Paula, F.C.A., has 
resigned his appointment as Controller of 
Finance of the company to become Joint 
Managing Director of Harding, Tilton & 
Hartley Limited, of Taunton, Somerset. 
Mr. de Paula will continue to the 
Dunlop company in an advisory capacity. 
Mr. J. H. Lord, C.A., will assume the duties 
previously carried out by Mr. de Paula and 
will have the title of ‘‘ Comptroller.” 


assist 


Mr. W. H. F. Mepsted 


Appointed Southern Divi ional Superintendent, 
Southampton Central, Southern Railway 


of the work in the Eastern District Super- 
intendent’s Office, and was speciaily de- 
puted to take charge of the hop pickers’ 
traffic in the Paddock Wood area during 
the 1921 season. During the summer 
seasons of 1922 and 1923 he was in charge 
of the Kent Coast Passenger Traffic Control 
with headquarters at Margate. He then 
served for a short period on the Relief 
Staff, and, with the grouping of the rail- 
ways, was appointed to the position of 
Passenger Train Clerk in the newly formed 
Southern Divisional Superintendent’s Office 
at Brighton in January, 1924. From 
October, 1924, until April, 1925, he was 
one of the staff specially selected to carry 
out the reconstruction of the Central 
Section Passenger Timetable and, upon 
completion of this work, was appointed 
Assistant Station Master at Victoria. He 
was senior Assistant Station Master 
there from 1928 until February, 1935. During 
his service at Victoria he saw the abolition 
of steam-hauled suburban trains with the 
introduction of the  third-rail electric 
system, and the conversion of electric 
traction on some of the previously electrified 
lines from the overhead to the third-rail 
system, also the extension of electrification 
to the Brighton main-line service. In 
February, 1933, he became Station Master 
at Charing Cross and in November, 1936, 
Assistant London East Divisional Super- 
intendent. During the Dunkerque evacuation 
he was in charge of operations in the 
Ashford— Folkestone — Dover area. 
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We regret to record the death on 
ary 24 of Mr. A. C. 


' Janu- 
Cookson, at tle age 


of 73. Mr. Cookson was Stores Su erin. 
tendent, Great Western Railway, from 


1927 to 1936. 
deat’, on 
Pett grew, 


record the 
22, of Mr. W. F. 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. Mr. Pett grew, 
who was born on January 24, 1858 
entered the service of the Great E stern 
Railway at Stratford as a pupil und tr the 
late Mr. William Adams, Locor otiye 
Carriage & Wagon Superintendent, — ubse- 
quently serving under the late Mr. } assey 
Bromley, Mr. T. W. Worsdell, anc Mr. 
James Holden. In 1882 he was app: inted 
Assistant Manager of the Stratford W orks, 
and four years later proceeded to the former 


We 
January 


regret to 





Mr. W. F. Pettigrew 


Chief Mechanical Engineer (Locomotive, Marine & 


Docks), Furness Railway, 1897-1918 


London & South Western Railway as Works 
Manager at Nine Elms under his original 
chief, Mr. Adams, who had become Loco- 
motive Superintendent of that railway. In 
1897 he became the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer (Locomotive, Marine & Docks 
of the Furness Railway, from which position 
he retired on March 31, 1918. During the 
war period he was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Railways in the North West of 
England for assisting in munition produc- 
tion, and, in addition, was Chairman of the 
Area Board Transport Committee for that 
district. Mr. Pettigrew was the author of 
several papers read before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, and the Iron and 
Steel Institute, and he obtained the George 
Stephenson Medal and Telford Premium for 
one on the “ Trials of an Express Locomo- 
tive.’” He was also reporter on Auto- 
matic Couplers ”’ at the International Rail- 
way Congress held at Washington U.S.A 
in 1905 and was author of ‘‘ A Manual of 
Locomotive Engineering.”” This at the 
time of its publication in 1899, and for 
some time afterwards, was considered 4 
standard work on locomotive design and 
construction and reached its third edition 
in 1909. Mr. Pettigrew was a past President 
of the Association of Railway Locomotive 
Engineers of Great Britain and Ireland and 
was the first President of the Barrow 
Association of Engineers. He was President 
of the Retired Railway Officers’ Society 
‘for the year 1935. 
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TRANSPORT SERVICES AND THE WAR—125 


The Fougasse safety drive—Lighting station names in the blackout—Volunteer 


auxiliary conductors in Edinburgh and Glasgow 


The Tilling Group of 
Companies began on Sun- 
day, January 18, a road 
safety campaign in sup- 
port of that now being 
run by the Ministry of 
War Transport. The 
campaign consists  en- 
tirely of Fougasse illus- 
trations, emphasising 
such points as ‘* Don’t 
shine your torch on the 
driver,” “‘ Give the exact 
fare,’ ‘Stand still for a 
few minutes when going 
into the black-out,”’ and 
“ Wear something white.”’ 
The drawings are in the 
best Fougasse style; one 
specimen is reproduced 
alongside. Advertising 
space was taken in the 
Observer and the Sunday 
Express, as well as in the 
national dailies. The 
campaign will run for 
approximately eleven 
weeks, backed by a cam- 
paign in the provincials, 
beginning during the first 
week in February. The 
press advertising is sup- 
ported by poster adver- 
tising in the provinces and by the distribution of 15-in. by 10-in. 
cards to hotels, clubs, shops, factories, offices, Army centres, schools, 
etc., throughout the country. This will be in addition to interior 











issued in support of the Ministry of War 
Transport’s Road Safety Campaign by 
The Tiling Group of Companies 











bus advertising in the provincial buses of the Tilling group. This 
campaign should prove a valuable contribution to road safety. 
Illumination of L.N.E.R. Station Names 
Controlled beam lighting, conforming in all respects to the A.R.P 


regulations, provides a new system of station name sign illumination 
during the blackout with which the L.N.E.R. electrical engineers 
are experimenting. At several provincial and London suburban 
stations small black nameboards, bearing the station name in 
2} in. or 3 in. white letters, have been fixed cn station walls ; above 
and in front of each nameboard, at the end of a bracket secured 
at right angles to the wall, is a slotted metal box containing an 
electric lamp, the former so designed that the width of the light 
beam emitted does not exceed 3} in., and the length of the beam is 
no greater than the length of the lettering, which in no case exceeds 
22in. The light beam therefore illuminates only the letters form- 
ing the station name ; hence the name “‘ controlled beam ”’ lighting. 
\ feature of the new system is that the brightness of the illuminated 
lettering is within the limits allowed for A.R.P. shelter 
and there is no reason therefore why these name boards should not 
be in use at all times, including during air raids. Among the 
statuons which are being provided with this new system of name sign 
lighting are Finsbury Park, Peterborough, Stratford, and Ipswich 
It is expected that, if the results of the tests are successful, some 
200 more L.N.E.R. stations in England and Scotland will be equipped 
similarly as soon as the present limited supplies of material and 
labour will allow. 


signs, 


Volunteer Conductors in Scotland 


During the past month, two important schemes for the use of 
volunteer conductors have been introduced in Scotland, respectively 
i Edinburgh and Glasgow. The Transport Department of the 
Uty and Royal Burgh of Edinburgh brought its arrangements into 
force on January 5, and the Glasgow Corporation Transport Depart- 
ment on January 19. 

In Edinburgh the auxiliary conductors are required to assist the 
fgular conductors and conductresses in loading and unloading 
Wamcars and double-deck buses during morning and evening rush 
hours (7.15 to 9.15 a.m. on inward journeys, and 5 to 6.30 p.m. on 
outward journeys). Safety first is enjoined as the primary rule. 








rhe auxiliaries, of whom only one is permitted to each vehicle, must 
wear the official brassard. of unbleached calico lettered as follows :— 
AUXILIARY 
CONDUCTOR 
Chey are required to remain on the rear platform and to announce 
stopping points and the vehicle destination, but may not move the 
destination indicators nor issue tickets. Immediately after joining 
the vehicle, and before leaving it, the auxiliary conductor must 
advise the official conductor. 

The Glasgow Corporation scheme has been introduced on both 
trams and While they are on duty, the volunteers are 
allowed to travel free, for which purpose they are issued with a 
permit card, containing the regulations. They are readily identified 
by a simple armlet of green serge, with the inscription ‘ G.C.T. 
\uxiliary Conductor ’’ and an identification number embroidered in 
gold rhe regulations are generally similar to those in force in 
Edinburgh and at Liverpool (see page 563 of our November 28, 
1941, issue). Initially, some 350 persons volunteered at Glasgow, 
and about 200 went into service on January 19 with marked success. 

\n interesting point emerging from a scrutiny of the various 
instruction cards issued to volunteer conductors in different towns, 
is the lack of uniformity in the bell signals, as the following table 
shows : 


buses. 


BELL LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
I ring ... Stop at next stop... Stop... wee ... Stop 
2 rings Proceed si Start es Start 
3 rings : Car full Vehicle full... Emergency signal 
4 rings a Full up 
5 rings Emergency signal. ~ 


Danger. Stop at once 
Long continuous ring Emergency stop ... - 
It is possible that standardisation of practice in this, as in other 


matters, may result from the war emergency. 


Window Netting on London Transport Vehicles 

The fabric used by the London Passenger Transport Board for 
attachment to the windows of its vehicles in order to afford pro- 
tection from flying fragments of glass as a result of blast (to which 
we referred at page 139 of our January 23 issue) is an ordinary textile 
netting. Originally, a solution of gum arabic, plasticised with 
glycerine, was used for mounting it on the windows, but was found 
to be subject to condensation, with the result that the netting 
peeled off. The present method, which has been found satisfactory, 
is to give the window a coating of adhesive varnish, which is left 
until it becomes tacky; the netting, first cut to size, is then 
mounted. A convenient plan for mounting is to wind the fabric 
on to a roller and then off again on to the glass. A rubber roller is 
used to press it into position. It is then left overnight todry. The 
next day it is given a coating of exterior quality varnish and instead 
of laying-off with a brush the rubber squeegee is again used. 
Normally the full process takes two days, but in warm weather it 
has sometimes been possible to get the two coats on in one day. 
The final operation is to cut the new standard diamond-shaped 
aperture in the fabric and seal the exposed edges. The aperture 
is cut by the application of a razor blade around the edges of the 
template and the netting is stripped off. The exposed edges of the 
fabric are then sealed with a compound tinted with pale Brunswick 
green in order to match the blue tinted varnish used for the second 
coating of the netting. A slotted stencil is placed over the diamond 
aperture ; the slot is wide enough to expose about } in. border of 
fabric and } in. glass, to which the varnish which stuck the netting 
is still adhering. The sealing compound is then pressed into the 
slot with a chisel. The stencil is removed and the compound left 
to dry for about five hours. Finally, the varnish on the glass within 
the aperture is removed by use of a razor blade, and rubbing with a 
cloth assists in removing last traces. 


Further Restrictions of French Railway Services 

The seriousness of the French coal position in respect of the 
country’s railways was revealed once more when the Vichy Minister 
for Communications announced further curtailments by 50 per cent. 
of the train services in unoccupied France, as from January 25. 
The critical position is emphasised by the fact that the passenger 
service restrictions previously in force afforded little margin for 
further reductions. The limit is being approached, it is stated, 
when the catastrophic shortage of coal will cause stoppages and con- 
tractions even in those privileged sectors of the country’s economic 
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life which hitherto have been less adversely affected, as, for 
instance, transport for the occupying forces, or on behalf of the 
distribution of raw materials for the industries essential to Germany. 

When the 5 per cent. reduction of passenger services was intro- 
duced in February, 1941, it was said that the reductions had thereby 
reached their utmost limit. Another reduction of a further 10-15 

x cent. took place early in October last, and now the Minister for 
Communications has announced an additional reduction of the 
passenger services by another 10 per cent. It is also expected that 
a further reduction of about 15 or 20 per cent. will become necessary 
for the electric train services if the shortage of the electric energy 
due to the dry weather should continue. 

It is calculated that the 10 per cent. reduction now envisaged will 
enable the railways to save another 10,000 tons of coal a month, and 
the point is stressed that the limination of passenger services is 
imperative in order to maintain goods traffic at its present level, 
and that any other course would strangle what is left of the country’s 
economic activity. The urgent necessity for saving more coal at 
the present moment is partly a result of the reduced hydro-electric 
output due to the shortage of water resulting from the dry weather, 
a fact that has necessitated the starting up of the stand-by steam 
power stations working on coal. 


Closure of Metro Stations in Paris 
Because of electricity shortage, 25 Metro stations in Paris have 
been closed, according to a message dated January 20. 


Further German Passenger Restrictions 

Additional restrictions on civilian travel were announced by the 
German radio on January 16. The official statement said that, 
wing to special demands now made on the German State Railway, 
which has had to extend its services over a territory five times larger 
than in peacetime, travelling by private persons would be further 
restricted as from midnight on January 17-18. Anyone forced to 
make a journey for professional reasons is advised to make enquiries 
concerning travel possibilities at the stations and information 
bureaux of the Reichsbahn, or the M.E.R. travel offices, before 
beginning his journey. 

Railways in Russian-Occupied Poland 

Various complaints have appeared in the German press recently, 
to the effect that the Russians made little attempt to restore to 
a high standard railways in the parts of Poland occupied by 
Russia after the German invasion of Poland at the beginning of 
the present war. As the Russians are believed to have expected 
a German invasion of Soviet territory, it is probable that they 
deliberately neglected to restore lines near the demarcation line 
which would prove of greater service to the invader than to the 
defender. The Frankfurter Zeitung of November 27 last, for example, 
complained that war damage in the main station of Lwow (Lem- 
berg) had not been repaired during two years of Soviet occupation, 
a fact that made the enormous German traffic load of the present 
time harder to deal with. 


Railways in Poland and Neighbourhood 

On December 1, 1941, the railways in Polish Galicia were incor- 
porated in the Ostbahn, the central part of the Polish railway system 
operated by the Reichsbahn. Up to that date, the Galician lines 
were operated under the orders of the military authorities. A new 
division (divektion) has been established at Lwow. The route 
length taken over is 2,500 km. (some 1,550 miles), and the Ostbahn 
now has under its management 6,500 km. (4,000 miles) of standard- 
gauge and 600 km. (375 miles) narrow-gauge lines. 

On December 18, the main line from Krakow to Cernauti, via 
Przemysl and Lwow, was reopened to all civilian traffic ; this is a 
main route between Germany and Roumania. A rail connected 
“winter ’’ harbour is being built on the river Wista, a tributary of 
the Vistula, 12 miles above Krakow. 

At the end of 1941 the railways in the Bialystok district in 
Northern Poland were taken over from the military by the Konigs- 
berg division of the Reichsbahn, as far as Marcinkance on the 
Warsaw-Vilna line, 99 km. (62 miles) from Vilna. 

On December 1, 1941, a new branch line was opened in East 
Prussia, between Powayen on the Konigsberg-Pillau line, to Peyse 
on the coast. This line is 12 km. (74 miles) long, and is single 
track 

Transport in Bohemia & Moravia 

It appears that last November changes were introduced whereby 
the railways of the Protectorate of Bohemia & Moravia have been 
brought into very much closer contact with the Reichsbahn manage- 
ment than heretofore. Ever since the establishment of the Pro- 
tectorate in March, 1939, the railways of Bohemia & Moravia have 
been operated as a separate organisation, entirely distinct from the 
Reichsbahn and responsible to the Ministry of Transport in Prague. 
In future the Prague Ministry has been instructed to keep in very 
much closer touch with the German Ministry of Transport, with a 
view to standardising types of locomotives and railway rolling 
stock, and reducing manufacturing and upkeep costs. Since 
November last, the various repair workshops in Bohemia, Moravia 
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and Silesia have been treated as one unit, without regard to the 
Protectorate frontier, and the division of work among them is 
made without regard to whether the particular workshop is situated 
in the Reich or the Protectorate. According to Der Neue Tag of 
Prague for November 23 last, some Reichsbahn locomotives of the 
same type as those in use in Bohemia were already being overhauled 
in a Protectorate repair workshop. 

Various minor changes in the passenger train services of the 
railways of Bohemia & Moravia came into force on November 17. 
The passenger boats on the Vitava between Prague and Stéchovice 
remained open until the end of November, 1941, ‘‘ because they 
relieved the railways and trams, and served as a substitute for a 
bus line.’’ 

A pool has been established between the Reich and the railways 
of the Protectorate for the common user of all ordinary goods 
rolling stock owned or operated by the two administrations. The 
agreement to this effect was published on November 1 last, but the 
pool has been in operation since May 1, 1941. 


Sleeping-Car Activities of the Mitropa 

At the beginning of the present year the Mitropa was working 
all sleeping cars in trains running in Germany and the occupied 
territories, namely, on 36 Reichsbahn routes inside Germany proper, 
and on 27 routes between Germany and occupied territories and on 
routes wholly outside Reichsbahn areas. On most of these services 
more than one car is operated, and on many routes additional cars 
are attached for part of the journey. All inland services are run 
in trains which cover the distance in one night, and the same car 
is thus available for return on the second; night. The long 
distance runs in occupied territories take longer, up to three nights. 
Most of the services begin from Berlin, but Frankfort, Cologne, 
Hamburg, Vienna, Munich, Wiesbaden, and Munster are terminal 
stations for sleepers in cross-country runs. The longest run is 
Berlin-Salonika, 60 hr., and next comes Paris-Bucharest, 56 hr. 
Other long distance journeys are Cologne-Bucharest in 48 hr., 
Berlin-Hendaya in 39 hr., and Berlin-Sofia in 36 hr. The most 
important of the services operated in occupied countries are between 
Krakow and Prague, Warsaw and Krakow, Bratislava and Prague 
Bratislava and Presov, and the Paris-Bucharest run already 
mentioned. 

Train Reductions in Spain 

It was announced on January 16in Madrid that passenger train 
services on the Northern Railway of Spain were to be restricted 
greatly, because of coal shortage. 


Railway Service Reductions in Roumania 
Due to the intense cold and deep snow, large numbers of passenger 
trains are stated to have been withdrawn in Roumania, as from 
January 12. Preference is being given to military traffic. 


New Locomotive Works Arsenal in Canada 

Mr. Duncan W. Fraser, President of the Montreal Locomotive 
Works and of the associated American Locomotive Company, 
stated in Montreal recently that his firm had built a new plant at 
Longue Pointe (Montreal), at a cost of $5,000,000, since the out- 
break of war ; this plant was brought into operation last September. 
It is one of the largest single-roofed arsenals in the Dominion, and 
is producing 30-ton tanks with cast steel upper works, 5-5-in. and 
7:2-in. shells, marine engines and forgings, and locomotives. 

American Loan for Strategic Mexican Highways 

The office of the U.S.A. Federal Loan Administrator and the 
Secretary of the Treasury of Mexico have announced that an 
agreement has been reached covering the granting to Mexico by 
the Export-Import Bank of credits up to, but not in excess of, 
$30,000,000, to aid Mexico in constructing and developing its 
national system of highways, including sections of the Inter- 
American Highway from Mexico City to the border of Guatemala 
and from Nogales (Arizona) to Guadalajara. The credit is to be 
made available in instalments not exceeding $10,000,000 a year 
over a three-year period. Advances under the credit will be a 
direct obligation of the Nacional Financiera S.A., unconditionally 
guaranteed as to payment by the Government of Mexico, and 
additionally secured by highway bonds payable from the proceeds 
of the Mexican Federal Government tax on petrol consumption. 
The system of national highways now being developed in Mexico 
will serve not only as a medium of travel for the increasing number 
of citizens of the United States who visit Mexico, on both pleasure 
and business, but will constitute also a vital link in Western 
Hemisphere defence. The President of the Export-Import Bank 
and the General Manager of the Nacional Financiera S.A. have 
entered into a contract setting forth the detailed terms and condi- 
tions of the highway credit. It has also been stated that the 
Export-Import Bank will consider applications in reasonable 
amounts for financing other productive projects in Mexico, in 
participation with the Mexican Government or Mexican banks. 
The Nacional Financiera S.A., of Mexico City, is a Government- 
controlled bank which acts as paying agent for the Government 
of Mexico in connection with bonds issued by Mexico. 
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German Wagon-Building 
Industry 


At page 106 of THE RaiLway GAZETTE 
f§ January 16 details were published 
relating to four important units of the 
wagon-building industry in Germany which 
had recently reached this country. These 
concerns were H. Fuchs Waggon-Fabrik 
A.G., Heidelberg, Gorlitzer Waggon und 
Maschinenbau A.G., Gorlitz, Vereinigte 
Westdeutsche Waggonfabriken A.G. 
‘Westwaggon ’’), Cologne-Deutz, and 
Eisenbahn-Verkehrsmittel A.G. (‘‘ Eva’’), 
Berlin A further report, for 1940-41, 
which has now come to hand is that of the 
Berliner Maschinenbau A.G. (L. Schwartz- 
kopff), which is chiefly engaged in the 
production of locomotives. The turnover 
of this undertaking has increased. The 
rise in the wages bill from Rm. 17-05 
million in 1939-40 to Rm. 19-04 million 
in 1940-41 is explained by an increase 
in the number of employees, and by a rise 
in output per worker as a result of national- 
sation 

It is also learned that a number of 
factories for the production of railway 
wagons in the Ostmark, the Sudetengau, 
the Protectorate, and Danzig have been 
incorporated into the Deutsche Wagenbau- 
Vereinigung in Berlin, which is now to be 
called the Gemeinschaft Grossdeutscher 
Waggonfabriken. Although no information 
has been given as to what factories are 
affected, it is assumed that they are the 
Danziger Waggon Fabrik, A.G., Danzig, 
the Simmerring-Graz-Pauker A.G., the 
Ringhoffer-Tatra-Werke, with its sub- 
sidiaries in Stauding, Rohmisch-Leipa, and 
Collin, and the Briinn-Konigshofer Masch- 
inen-und Waggon-Fabrik, A.G. At the 
present time there is no question of dis- 
tributing orders within the combine accord- 
ing toa quota system. Each factory has to 
produce as much as it can. 








Midland Bank Limited 


In the course of a statement issued to 
he shareholders of this company, the 
Chairman, the Right Hon. R. McKenna, 
said that while the influence of other 
meaSures of control must not be over- 
looked, the methods adopted for financing 
the war had helped to minimise inflation. 
Notwithstanding the growth in the 
volume of, money and the upward course 
4 prices it might properly be concluded 
that there had been little inflation so far, 
the rise in prices being attributable to 
non-monetary causes which it would have 
been almost impossible to offset by mone- 
tary means. The rise in the cost-of-living 
index to date had been much less marked 
than in the corresponding period of the 
last war, notwithstanding the incidence of 
the purchase tax. 

The experience gained in the past ten 
years in currency policy had contributed 
materially to this advance, whigh had 
urried us a long way on the road from a 
supposedly self-regulating system to one 
% continuous management. They had 
only to look at the results in order to see 
how great had been the improvement 
upon the methods practised in the last 
war, Although this time again a huge 
creation of national debt had been inevit- 
ible, the proportion of Government 
expenditure which had been covered in 
that way was smaller, and the current 
tate of charge falling on the Exchequer 
vastly reduced. Moreover, the instru- 
ment of taxation had been used more 
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with the conscious purpose of diverting to 
the Government a large part of the pur- 
chasing power which, if left in private 
hands, might be used to bid against the 
Government for limited supplies of goods 
and services. 

There might be many post-war perils 
ahead. Last time the worst excesses of 
overspending, inflation, speculation, and 
capital expansion came not during, but 
after the war, with disastrous conse 
quences that were still remembered. The 
risk of a similar catastrophe after this war 
might be all the greater in that restric- 
tions had been more severe. Accordingly 
there should be no hasty abandonment of 
necessary controls in finance, particularly 
of the capital market and of foreign ex- 
change transactions. If they were wise in 
their perception of the proper limits 
within which freedom and control should 
respectively operate, a financial system 
could be evolved which would be a 
powerful factor in the creation and main- 
tenance of national well-being. 








Staff and Labour Matters 


L.P.T.B. Disciplinary Board 
Representation 

The London Passenger Transport Board 
has successfully appealed to the House 
of Lords against the decision of the Court 
of Appeal (reported in our issue of Novem- 
ber 15, 1940) which allowed an appeal by 
Mr. Archibald Moscrop, a ‘bus driver 
employed by the board, against a decision 
of Mr. Justice Morton in favour of the 
board in an action in which Mr. Moscrop 
complained that the London Passenger 
Transport Board had refused to allow him 
to be represented, in a disciplinary appeal, 
by an official of his Trade Union. 

Railway Apprentices 

Apprentices, boys and youths employed 
in railway workshops, have had _ thei 
rates of pay increased under the following 
scales which have been agreed between the 
main-line railway companies and the trade 
unions : 


Age Basic rate Bonus Total 
Ss. s. ¢. s. 

London re 14 10 0 6 6 16 6 
15 12 0 6 6 18 6 

16 13 0 7 0 20 0 

17 iS 6 8 0 23 6 

18 21 0 12 0 33 O 

19 25 0 14 0 39 0 

20 29 «0 is 0 47 0 

Other Places... 14 8 0 6 6 14 6 
15 10 O 6 6 16 6 

16 il 6 : ©. 18 6 

17 14 0 8 0 22 0 

18 19 6 12 0 31 6 

19 23 0 14 0 37 0 

20 26 6 is 0 44 6 








BomBay, Baropa & CENTRAL INDIA 
RaItway ComPpany.—In a circular to 
stockholders the directors state that the 
first distribution of assets will be an amount 
equivalent to the holdings of the capital 
stock at par, and it will be made as soon 
as possible after the passing of the Act 
to authorise the winding up of the com- 
pany. A further distribution will be made 
when the surplus profits due for the final 
nine months ended December 31, 1941, 
have been ascertained and received, and 
the company’s other assets realised. The 
final payment of guaranteed interest, 
namely for the half-year ended December 31, 
1941, was made on January 6, 1942, and an 
interim payment in respect of surplus 
profits for the nine months ended -Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, was made at the same time 
Any further surplus profits payable in 
respect of the final period will be treated 
as part of the assets to be distributed on the 
final winding up of the company. 
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Waste Paper Recovery 


The campaign for the recovery of every 
possible scrap of waste paper that can be 
salvaged to assist in meeting the demands 
of munition works continues at full strength 
in all parts of the country. The autho- 
rities are convinced that notwithstanding 
the fact that great numbers of the public 
have made considerable efforts to meet 
the national need by turning out waste 
paper both at their business premises and 
in their homes, there still remains a great 
hidden store of waste paper. In some 
cases the search for waste paper is believed 
to have been perfunctory, and in others 





A girl porter sacking some of the many 

thousands of used railway tickets which 

are turned over by the London Passenger 

Transport Board to assist the waste 
paper salvage campaign 


to have been postponed. At the present 
juncture every pound of waste paper which 
can be turned over to the munition works 
plays a vital part in the war effort, and it is 
a duty incumbent on every citizen to take 
all steps to assist in the waste paper salvage 
campaign During the whole of January 
the largest campaign for the salvage and 
collection of waste paper that Great 
Britain has ever known has been in opera- 
tion. 

Details of the £20,000 contest which 
the Waste Paper Recovery Association is 
running in connection with the January 
drive were given in THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 
of January 2. Although the competition 
and the intensive drive for the first month 
of the year come to an end on January 31 
the need both for salvaging waste paper, 
and achieving the utmost economy in the 
use of paper is likely to remain for the 
duration of the war. 
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Notes and News 


Finnish Railway Accident. Nine- 
teen persons were killed and 35 injured 
when an express from Helsinki collided 
with a goods train east of Kausala Station 
early on January 17, according to a Reuters 
message from Stockholm 


Permanent Way Institution Winter 
Meeting.—The annual winter general 
meeting of the Permanent Way Institution 
is to be held at the Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool Street station, London, on 
Saturday, January 31, at 2.15 p.m. Mr 
F. E. Harrison, the President, will occupy 
the chair 


Agreed Charges.—Thirty-eight more 
applications for the approval of agreed 
charges under the provisions of Section 37 
of the Road & Rail Traffic Act, 1933, have 
been lodged with the Railway Rates 
rribunal. Notices of objection to any of 
the applications must be filed with the 
Registrar of the tribunal,. Bush House, 
Aldwych, W.C.2 


Road Accidents in December, 1941. 
The return issued by the Minister of War 
Transport of the number of persons reported 
to have died or to have been injured as a 
result of road accidents during the month 
of December last shows 1,024 deaths (com 
pared with 1,316 in December, 1940), 
4,699 seriously injured, and 13,601 slightly 
injured. During November, 1941, the 
number of deaths was 828 (compared with 
1,147 in November, 1940). Comparative 
figures for persons injured are not available 
for November and December, 1940. 


Great Southern Railways (Eire). 
For the 2nd week of 1942 the Great 
Southern Railways (Eire) reports pas- 


senger receipts of £32,277 (against 
£33,872), and goods receipts of £66,677 
(against £51,883), making a total of 
£98,954, against /85,755 for the corre 


sponding period of the previous year. The 
aggregate receipts to date are passenger 
£64,513 (against £66,381), goods £135,595 
(agianst £105,897), making a total of 
£200,108 (against £172,278) 


United Railways of the Havana and 
Regla Warehouses Limited.— Receipts 
from the railways for the year ended 
June 30, 1941, were £1,265,523 (£1,271,510) 
and expenses were £1,325,255 (41,331,073), 
leaving a loss on working of £59,732 
(£59,563). Net receipts from warehouses 
and wharves were, however, £36,445, 
against £33,957, reducing the total net loss 
on working to £23,287 (£25,606) The net 
revenue debit balance as at June 30, 1941, 
was {11,295,106. Operation of the mori- 
torium in respect of the interest and sinking 
funds on the company’s debenture issues 
has been further extended until 1943 under 
the modified scheme of arrangement which 
was sanctioned by the Court on June 23 
last. 


Busmen and L.P.T.B. Disciplinary 
Board.—The House of Lords on January 
15 in the case of Moscrop v. London Pas- 
senger Transport Board decided that the 
board was entitled at common law to 
exercise its discretion in refusing to allow 
Mr. Moscrop, a busman in its employ, to 
be represented by the General Secretary 
of the National Passenger Workers’ Union 
at a disciplinary inquiry. In their Lord- 
ships’ opinion there was no implied con- 
dition that no employee unless he were a 
member of the Transport & General 
Workers’ Union should be entitled to be 
represented at such an inquiry by any per- 
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son. This restored the decision of Mr. 
Justice Morton in the Chancery Division 
in May, 1940, in dismissing the plaintiff's 
action against London Transport, and over- 
ruled the Court of Appeal which took a 
contrary view in November, 1940. The 
facts of the case were set out in THE RaIL- 
WAY GAZETTE of June 7, 1940, at page 816. 
L.N.E.R. and Scrap Metal Drive. 
At Maldon, Essex, the L.N.E.R. has 
offered 230 yds. of railway track, and a 
metal turntable to the Ministry of Works to 
assist in its scrap metal drive. 


L.N.E.R. Locomotive Livery.—The 
record-speed L.N.E.R. locomotive Mallard 
is among the various well-known engines 
which are to lose their familiar blue livery 
in accordance with the wartime policy of 
the L.N.E.R. to paint all its locomotives in 
unlined black. 


Calder & Hebble Navigation Bye- 
laws.—The Calder & Hebble Navigation 
has applied to the Ministry of War Trans- 
port under Section 40 (2) of the Railway 
& Canal Traffic Act, 1888, for the con- 
firmation of certain byelaws made by the 
navigation in pursuance of Section 37 of 
the Act of IX Geo. III, cap. 71. Copies 
of the byelaws are obtainable from the 
office of the navigation, Navigation House, 
Halifax. Objections to the application 
should be addressed to the Director-General, 
Ministry of War Transport, Berkeley 
Square House, Berkeley Square, W.1, and 
to the navigation, within one month of 


January 7. 


Rating of Coal Wharf at Railway 
Station.—Mr. Justice Uthwatt decided 
on January 22 in the case of Worthing 
Borough Council v. Southern Railway Com- 
pany against a proposal made by the 
council to amend the valuation list in the 
second valuation roll of the company, which 
was completed by the Railway Assessment 
Authority in 1939 and governed the quin- 
quennial period April 1, 1936, to March 31, 
1941 In the first valuation roll, completed 
in 1934, a coal wharf belonging to the rail- 
way company at Worthing Station and let to 
a trader, had been entered as a “ railway 
hereditament.’’ By a judgment of the 
House of Lords on May, 1936, in another 
case it was decided that premises so let were 
not railway hereditaments and should be 
rated separately. The Worthing Council 
accordingly proposed in 1937 to amend the 
valuation list in the second roll by separ- 
ately assessing the coal wharf. Mr. Justice 
Uthwatt was of opinion that the Railways 
(Valuation for Rating) Act, 1930, gave the 
Railway Assessment Authority the exclu- 
sive function of determining what were rail- 
way hereditaments. The Act also contem- 
plated the possibility of the valuation roll 
not being completed until after the quin- 
quennial period which it governed had 
begun. 


Bus Co-ordination Proposals in Ply- 
mouth.—The Plymouth City Council 
recently accepted a report of the Tramways 
& Transport Committee on the basis of 
co-ordination of transport services between 
the City Council and the Western National 
Omnibus Co. Ltd. The committee reported 
that the Western National had presented a 
basis for co-ordination, the first point of 
which was that gross traffic receipts of 
each party for the past three months over 
the routes involved should be ascertained, 
and that the ratio should form the basis of 
joint operation. The committee submitted 
a two-fold resolution: (1) Expressing 
favour with the principle of co-ordination; 
and (2) ‘‘ that the transport manager and 
the city treasurer be authorised to continue 
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their investigations with representatives of 
the company of the gross traffic receipts of 
both parties in order to ascertain whether 
the basis of co-ordination mentioned jg 
equitable either for co-ordination in respect 
of three routes only, or for a more com. 
prehensive co-ordination; and that they 
be asked to report fully to the committee 
as soon as possible.’”’ This resolution was 
approved. 


Mexican Railway Construction 
Abandoned.—According to the South 
American Journal, the Mexican Minister of 
Communications has announced the aban- 
donment of construction on the South 
Eastern Railway, which would have linked 
the States of Campeche and Tabasco with 
the rest of Mexico. About thirty miles of 
track had been laid. The roadbed will 
now be used for a new south-eastern high- 
way, a substitute for the railway project 


U.S.A. Railway Fares Increase. 
Passenger fares on American railways will 
be increased by 10 per cent. on February 10 
it was announced by officials of the Associa- 
tion of- American Railroads on January 24, 
The increase—authorised by the Interstat 
Commerce Commission—is estimated t 
add $45,000,000 (411,250,000) to the railway 
companies’ revenues on a basis of their 194] 
business. It will apply to all fares except 
the 1} cents per mile rate which is allowed 
to members of the military and _ naval 
services travelling on leave, states Reuter 


P.W.I. Manchester & Liverpool 
Section Fixtures.—The following is a 
syllabus of the Manchester & Liverpool 
Section of the Permanent Way Institution 
for the current year :— 


February Be Manchester.—Lecture 
‘“ Railways in the Reconstruction,’’ by 
Roy V. Hughes, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


March 7, 
‘* Blackburn 
Ellis and T. G. Pinder. 

April 11, Blackburn.—Visit to District 
Engineer’s workshops and District Road 
Motor Engineer’s depot. 

May 9, Southport.—Lecture: ‘‘ Con- 
cerning Sleepers and Timbers,’’ by N. W 
Swinnerton. 

June 6, Newton Heath.—Visit to con- 
crete depot, plant depot, and _ District 
Engineer's workshops. 

July 11, Blackpool.—‘‘ Brains Trust, 
answering questions on permanent way 
and works subjects. 

August 29, Fazakerley.—Visit to the 
works of the Railway Signal Co. Ltd. 

September 26, Southport.—Lecture 

The Construction of a New Railway,’ 
by O. Humphries, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E 

October 24, Lancaster.—Lantern _lec- 
ture: ‘‘ Re-construction of South Quay 
Heysham Harbour,’’ by A. E. Briggs. 

November 21, Bolton. — Lecture 
‘‘ How we Tried to Get Through,’’ by 
E. G. Garstang, M.Inst.T. 

December 19, Manchester.—Lecture: 
‘* Notes on the Hallade Method of Track 
Maintenance,’’ by A. Downer. 

The Chairman of the Section is Mr 
William Hepworth, District Engineer 
Blackburn, L.M.S.R., and the Corte 
sponding Secretary of the branch is Mr 
B. Mulliner. 


lecture 
by A 


Preston.—Lantern 
Shops in Outline,’ 


Great Northern Railway Share 
holders Meeting.—At the annual meeting 
of the Great Northern Railway Share 
holders Protection Association, held 4t 
Jury’s Hotel, Dublin, on January 23, the 
Chairman, Senator Thomas McLoughlin 
said that after persistent pressure the 
dividend on the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland) guaranteed consolidated 
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stock had been paid, and he was satisfied 
that with careful administration a dividend 
would be paid on the preference stock, and 
that the ordinary stock would be restored 
to the dividend paying list at the end of the 
present year. The company, he said, so 
far as its services in the six counties were 
concerned, was under the control of the 
Imperial Government, and was entitled to 
the same treatment as the railways in 
Great Britain. The committee would do 
all in its power to secure this equality of 
treatment, and if necessary would take the 
matter up with the Imperial Government 
by means of a deputation to London 








Questions in Parliament 


Below are summarised Answers to 
Questions in Parliament affecting trans- 
port The Minister concerned and the 
date of the Answer are given in 


paren theses. 


Road Accidents 

[he number of persons who died as a 
result of road accidents in Great Britain 
luring 1941 was 9,169. During the nine 
\pril to December, 1941, for which 
available 36,069 persons were 
seriously injured and 110,455 — slightly 
injured The number of accidents cannot 
be stated. (Colonel J. J. Llewellin, Joint 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
War Transport, January 20.) 


months 
figures are 


Sleeping Berths 

In addition to the 20 first class berths, 
of which 18 were reserved for 
travelling on urgent Government business, 
there were 53 third class berths on the 
night train from King’s Cross to Edin- 
burgh on December 23, all but three of 
which were available for allocation by the 
railway companies to the general public. 
I cannot undertake to extend the arrange- 
ments for reservations by the Government 
to persons travelling for private purposes. 
Colonel J. J. Llewellin, Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of War Transport, 


January 22.) 


persons 


Railway Siding at Quetta 

I am informed that no special railway 
siding has been constructed at Quetta 
recently. Instructions have been issued 
by the Government of India enjoining strict 
economy in all non-defence expenditure. 
[hese instructions apply to social and cere- 
monial expenditure. (Mr. L. M. S. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, January 22.) 








Railway and Other Reports 

Belfast & County Down Railway 
Company.—Arrears of dividend on the 
5 per cent. preference stock for the three 
years to December 31, 1928, are to be paid 
on March 1. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co. Ltd. 
For the year ended March 31, 1941, 
gross earnings were Rs. 12,00,06,375 
Rs.10,92,82,741) and the working expenses 
£ Rs. 6,90,77,847 showed a reduction of 
Rs. 10,65,292, with an operating ratio of 
97°56 per cent., against 64-18 per cent. 
s amounted to Rs. 5,09,28,528, 
an increase of Rs. 1,17,88,926. The com- 
pany’s share of surplus profits was Rs. 
13,33,747, from which an amount of 
Rs. 8,90,775 has been placed on reserve in 
India to meet a contingent liability for 
Indian taxation, the negotiations on which 
are still proceeding. The surplus profits 
have, therefore, been retained in India 


Net earning 
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pending final settlement. Stockholders 
receive for the year 4 per cent. (3} per cent. 
guaranteed interest, less tax at 10s. in the /, 
and 10s. from surplus profits, less tax at 
5s. 10d. in the £) 


Mexican Railway Co. Ltd.—For the 
half-year to June, 1941, receipts 
amounted to 8,247,289 pesos, an increase of 
322,312 pesos, or 4-1 per cent. Working 
expenses were 8,494,761 pesos, equivalent 
to 103 per cent. of receipts, an 
advance of 238,776 pesos, which may be 
attributed to the extra cost of handling 
heavier traffic. No reduction has been 
possible of the high standard of wages, 
salaries, and pensions which absorbed 56 
per cent. of the gross receipts. The net 
deficiency in sterling for the half-year is 
£116,908, which increases the total debit 
of net revenue to £1,685,567. 


gross 


TOSS 


Paraguay Central Railway Co. Ltd. 
Results of working for the year to June 30, 
1941, were gross receipts / 128,431 (£136,043) 
working expenses £104,002 (£104,763), and 
net receipts {£24,429 (£31,280). Sundry 
receipts bring the total revenue for the 
vear to £34,944. After allowing for £36,000 
interest on the 6 per cent. prior lien deben- 
ture stock and {£17,500 for interest on the 
7 per cent. “‘ A’’’ debenture stock there is a 
debit balance for the year of £18,556, which 
added to the debit balance of £164,732 
brought forward, makes a total debit 
balance to be carried forward of £183,288. 
The ‘‘A”’ debenture stockholders have 
agreed to a postponement until January I, 
1943, of the interest on their stock falling 
due on January | and July 1, 1942. 


Westinghouse Brake & Signal Co. 
Ltd.—Net profit after providing for taxa- 
tion for the year to September last was 
£141,629 (£159,781) and the sum of 
£92,384 (£90,432) was brought in. No 
allocation is made to investment reserve 
(£13,293), general reserve receives £25,000 
(£50,000), staff fund £10,000 (£5,000), and 
continge ncies reserve £50,000 (£25,000) 
The dividend is again 10 per cent., leaving 
£91,273 to go forward. 


Pullman Car Co. Ltd.—Gross receipts 
for the year to September 30, 1941, 
amounted to £48,190 (£71,139) and working 
expenses to £60,322 (£82,218), leaving a net 
loss on working of £12,132 (£11,079). After 
crediting £55,000 compensation from the 
contracting railway companies on account 
of the loss of services, and sundry receipts 
amounting to £1,716 there is a profit of 
£44,584. Charges amounting to £55,048 
have to be met, including debenture 
interest, £38,000 reserve for depreciation of 
rolling stock, and £11,700 war damage con- 
tribution, leaving a loss of £10,464. The 
profit brought forward from the previous 
year was £1,660, leaving a loss to be carried 
forward of £8,804. 

Glyn, Mills & Co.—The capital of 
this old-established private banking house 
(incorporating Child & Co. and Holt & Co.) 
was acquired in the summer of 1939 by the 
Royal Bank of Scotland. In the 115th 
statement of assets and liabilities as at 
December 31, 1941, a sound position is 
indicated. Total assets are shown at 
£58,467 ,262, as against £52,011,147 at the 
end of 1940. In the present assets are 
included : £6,546,791 in coin, bank notes, 
and balance at Bank of England; 2,160,396 
balances with and cheques in course of 
collection on, other banks in the United 
Kingdom ; £4,866,200 money at call and 
at short notice ; bills discounted £1,165,355; 
Treasury deposit receipts £9,500,000 ; 
and investments /£19,451,774, including 
£18,521,688 in British Government secu- 
rities. These items together represent 


179 


83-07 per cent.of the deposits of £52,592,238. 
The issued capital and the reserve fund 
remain at £1,060,000 and £850,000 re- 
spectively. 








Contracts and Tenders 


\lfloc Limited, the I.C.I. subsidiary 
specialising in water treatment, has changed 
its address to Ingersoll House, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. The telephone number (Temple 
Bar 6195) is unchanged. The telegraphic 


address is ‘‘ Alfloc, Estrand, London.’’ 








British and Irish Railway 
Stocks and Shares 


Prices 
- 4 
Stocks $a =H co 
=~ & 23, Rise/ 
1942 Fall 
G.W.R. 
Cons. Ord. ... --| 433 303 | 45 |+ ¢ 
5% Con. Pref. --| 1095 834 1094 - 
5% Red. Pref. - (1950) 105 | 964 | 106 | — 
4% | 1134 1024 1144 |+ 1 
44% Deb 115 105% 1144 + ¢ 
44% Deb 1214 112 214 i+ 1 
5% Deb. ii ol Tae 122 130 +2 
24% Deb... el ae 62% 69 | 
5% Ret. Charge ool Se 116 1294 | 
5°, Cons. Guar. eo-| 128 1104 1294 | 
L.M.S.R. } 
.* orn ea oot WE tae 18} | 3 
4% Pref. (1923) ool SD 334 | 524 I 
% Pref. aie ---| 68} | 484 7O j|+ It 
5% Red. Pref. (1955) 97% | 77 954 | — 
4% Deb. --| 1053 | 97 107} |— ¢ 
30 sa Deb. - (1982) 110$ | 1064 109 | — 
..| 100 853 | 101g |+ 1 
L.N.E.R. H | 
5% Pref. Ord. ‘ie =: 232i -— 
Def.Ord. ... = If 46; ~— 
4% First Pref. ove] S26 33 Sit |+ 1 
4% Second Pref. --| 19% 10 20j;- 
°y Red. Pref. (1985) 794 | 52 8i i+ 24 
First Guar. --| 904 744 924 |+ 2 
4% Second Guar. ...; 804 59 80; (+ | 
Z — abe eos] aE 683 794 |i— + 
yD «| 104 91+ os j~— 
if, fe on Ore, ee. 
nking Fun | if 
Red. Deb | ont | 
ae 
Pref.Ord.... o--| 654 434 63 _ 
Def. Ord... | 156 | 9 tel 1 
--| 107 774 | 1064 | 
5% Red. Pref. (1964) 107 895 107 =|j+ 1 
fo Guar. Pref. --| 128 1 129 |+ 1 
38 Red. Guar. Pref. 1143 1074 | 113 | — 
(1957) | 
4% Deb. = ove] 862 1024 1134 — 
5% Deb. ae eos] 1304 119 130 I+ 


4% Red. Deb. (1962-108 | 102 | 1074 ae | 


67) 
4% Red. Deb. (1970- | 1083 1024 1074 $ 
80) 
FORTH BRIDGE | | 
4% Deb... --| 993 | 904 a 
43 Guar. ... ol 99 854 et — 
L.P.T.B. 
44% A cee one) 12048 | 1095 | L194 
“A 3: see) 1304 1ISs | 1295 4 
448, TEA” 2/1034 | 994 | oon |? 
5%“ B eee o-+| 117 102 194 |4 2 
. hie > sos 283 40 zt 
MERSEY 
ee wee! 243 194 - 
4% Perp. Deb. «| 100 90 Sats a 
3% Perp. Deb. eve] 734 63 724* a 
3% Perp. Pref. at ae Sit 57 a 
IRELAND 
BELFAST & C.D. | 
Ord. al 4 4 _ 
G. NORTHERN 
Gow «we a 3 13 |— 4 
G. SOUTHERN 
tas «vu =a 5 10} _ 
Ras ws <2 10 130 |+ It 
Guar. ... ea coe] 44 16 42 -- 
Deb. .. aie ‘fs ee 56 i+ 4 





* ex dividend 
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Railway Stock Market 


The news from the Far East has main- 
tained subdued conditions in the stock 
and share markets, although there was 
again little selling, and at the time of 
writing sentiment is improving in antici 
pation of the Prime Minister’s review of 
the war position There was again a 
favourable tendency in British Funds, 
which reflected the re-investment of 
money arising from requisitioned India 
Government and other stocks. Home 
Railway prior charges were again good, 
partly for a similar reason, and partly 
because they have continued to show an 
increasing tendency to move closely with 
gilt-edged Home railway junior stocks 
have moved against the general 
market tendency at the time of writing, 
and were again better on balance. This 
reflected renewed talk of the possibility 
that the forthcoming announcements may 
show slightly higher dividends in 
There has been a revival of 
talk of the possibility that the 
might be quoted in units of £1 each, 
but no.credence appeared to attach to 
these rumours in responsible quarters. 
Prior charges remained in = small 
supply, and, moreover, from time to 
time, available market supplies of junior 
stocks have small, with the result 
that prices tended to respond strongly to 
a moderate amount of buying Among 
foreign railway securities, interest 
tinued to be given to stocks of 
railways in view of the 


also 


some 
cases. also 


stocks 


have 


been 


con 
Chilean 
expected expan 


sion in demand for nitrate. Although less 
active at the time of writing, most move- 
ments in Argentine and Brazilian railway 
issues have shown small gains on balance; 
sentiment has been assisted by the pro- 
gress of the Pan-American Conference. 
[raffic returns and favourable crop esti- 
mates were also favourable influences in 
respect of various Argentine stocks. 
Quotations for Indian railway stocks were 
marked higher in a number of instances. 
Compared with a week ago, Great 
Western ordinary was unchanged on 
balance at 444. The guaranteed stock 
remained at 1293, and, at 110 and 114 
respectively, the 5 per cent. preference 
and 4 ver cent. debentures were each 
half-a-point higher, Market talk of the 
possibility of a slightly better dividend 
was reflected by a further rally from 18 
to 18} in L.M.S.R. ordinary — stock. 
Moreover, the senior preference was a 
point higher at 70, although the 1923 pre- 
ference has remained at 52. Whereas 
L.M.S.R. 4 per cent. debentures were 
slightly lower at 107, there was further 
buying of the 4 per cent. guaranteed, 
which was again higher on balance at 
1013, compared with 101. Better prices 
also ruled for L.N.E.R. guaranteed issues: 
the firsts were 92, compared with 91} a 
week ago, and the seconds 804, compared 
with 80. On the other hand, L.N.E.R. 
4 per cent. debentures at 105, and the 
3 per cent. debentures at 79 were frac- 
tionally lower, having lost the further 
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small rise shown last week. There was 
rather more activity reported in L.N.E.R. 
first preference, which, however, was up. 
changed at 51, and is a point beloy 
L.M.S.R. 1923 preference. L.N.E.R, 
second preference attracted a certain 
amount of speculative activity, and was 
20, as compared with 193 a week ago, 
Southern issues have been favoured, ‘the 
deferred on dividend estimates, which 
range up to 2 per cent., and the pre 
ferred on the apparently attractive yield. 
On balance the deferred has improved 
from 15% to 17, and the preferred from 
63 to 64. Southern guaranteed and 5 per 
cent. preference were unchanged at 129} 
and 107 respectively, and the 4 per cent 
debentures improved from 1134 to 114 
Elsewhere, London Transport ‘‘ C’’ was 
fractionally better at 403. Although 
opinions in the market still differ as to 
the possibility of the forthcoming divi- 
dend announcements showing small im 
provement in some cases, there is appar. 
ently general willingness to hold the 
junior stocks. In many quarters the view 
is that, granted there is an absence of 
further very heavy air raids, there is a 
reasonable possibility of dividends being 
at least quite well maintained during the 
period of the war. 

Among foreign railway issues, Antofa- 
gasta preference and Nitrate Rails again 
improved on balance. Central Argentine 
debentures were better, as were Leopol- 
dina debentures and San Paulo ordinary 
Canadian Pacific showed small _fluctua- 
tions, awaiting the dividend decision. 








Traffic Table of Overseas and Foreign 


Miles 
open 
1941-42 


Week 


Railways Ending 


this year 


Traffic for Week 


Totals 
Inc. or Dec. 
compared 
with 1941 


Total 
This Year 


No. of Weeks 


é 


Last Year 


Railways Publishing Weekly Returns 


Aggregate Traffics to date 


Shares 


or 
Increase or Stock 
Decrease 





£ £ 

49,280 + 12,940 
ps. 4,522,000 + ps. 817,800 

45,2 + 2,494 


£ 

62,220 
ps. 5,339,800 

47,694 
ps.38,503,000 
ps.66.019,000 
ps.23,927,000 
ps.50,895,250 


661,876 
114 236 


148,870 

os. 7,708,500 
30,800 
$5,097,659 


Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia 18.1.42 
Argentine North Eastern 17.1.42 
Bolivar we Dec., 1941 
Brazil ... ike - 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific 1.42 ps. 1,550,000 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern -1.42  ps.2,714,000 
Buenos Ayres Western : 1.42 ps. 864,000 
Central Argentine . - ’ 1.42 ps. |,809,100 
D 


eae Ord. Stk. 

ps , ” 
4,500 6 p.c. Deb. 

— Bonds 

+ ps.3,370,000 Ord. Stk. 

+ ps,8,406,000 Ord. Stk. 

+ ps.3,982,000 6 

+ ps.10,053,100 


ps. 35,133,000 
ps.57,613,000 
ps.19,945,000 
ps. 40,842,150 


604,835 
93,515 |-+ , 
146,500 + 2,370 
ps. 6,346,800 +ps.!1,361,80¢ 
31,400 |— 600 
$5,098,199 — $540 — 
— = Ist Pref. 


820 - 

8,728 Ord. Stk. 

ps.25,500 ” 
9 


1.42 

, 1941 

., 1941 
17. 1.42 
17.1.42 
Nov.,194! 


‘o. . ° 
Cent. Uruguay of M. Video 
Costa Rica 
Dorada 
Entre Rios 
Great Western of Brazil 
Internatianal of Cl. Amer 
Interoceanic of Mexico 
La Guaira & Caracas 
Leopoldina 
Mexican , 14.1.42 
Midland of Uruguay Nov.,194! 
Nitrate 15.1 .42 
Paraguay Central 17.1.42 
Peruvian Corporation Dec , 194! 
Salvador 
San Paulo 
Taltal 
United of Havana 
Uruguay Northern 


23,869 
23.078 
12,840 

ps.237,100 
13,900 

$431,078 
5,675 


Dfd. 
Ord. Stk. 
Stk. 

i Mc. Db. 


Ord. Stk. 
Ord. Sh. 


Dec., 1941 
17.1.42 


6 Ord Sh. 
Pr. Li.Stk. 
Pref. 


Ord. Stk. 
Ord. Sh. 
Ord. Stk. 


South & Central America 


5,473 

ps. 100,839,000 
432,542 
€244,172 
42,375 

27,760 
558,830 

6,686 


coun 
send 
posse 
and 


. — to ai 
‘erp. Dbs. ; 
4pc. Gr. a d ni bt 
Ord. Stk. 13 2 Vi 


8.600 Brits 
67,099 Ord. Stk stop 
460.86 | @ No. 
679.725 : 
746,427 
6! 


10,620 
122/958 
1/055 


255.000 





+$t+l tttt+ttt 


Nov ,1941 


Canadian National 
Canadian Northern 
Grand Trunk 

Canadian Pacific 


14.1.42 103,800 


2,098,600 


14.1.42 721,800 60,800 186,000 
8,138 
52,505 
14,924 
36,300 
38,516 

639 


+ 


{ Barsi Light 
Bengal & North Western 
Bengal-Nagpur : 
< Bombay, Baroda & Cl. India 
Madras & Southern Mahratta 
Rohilkund & Kumaon 
South Indian 


10.11.41 
Dec., 194) 
10.10.41 
31.12.41 
10 11.41 
Dec .,1941 
10.11.41 


4,297 
295,575 
234,750 


_— 
— 


56.550 
138,100 


82,103 
11,565 


153.064 


31,687 2,804,705 


+++4++4+4++ 


7 
447,573 


Oct., 1941 
31.10.41 


82,103 
168,612 


18,648 
1,483,406 
482,053 
25,712,444 
3/053,542 


Egyptian Delta 


| 
Beira 
1,176 
Manila , 
Midland of W. Australia 


7,251 
9.811 


117,730 


11,397 
1,959,899 


23,098,246 
2'648,904 


50,882 
July, 1941 
25.10.41 
Oct., 1941 
22.11.41 
Sept., 1941 


7.251 
Nigerian 423,507 
Rhodesia “a 
South Africa ... 


, 2,614,198 
Victoria 


404,638 


43,574 
161,210 


++ ++ + 


Note. Yields are based on the approximate current prices and are within a fraction of 7s 


t Receipts are calculated @ Is. 6d. to the rupee 


Argentine traffics are given in pesos 
§ ex dividend 





